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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HarRpPER’s MAGAZINE, HaRPER’s WEEKLY, 
and HarPEn’s BAZAR may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
It is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the-back num- 


promptly. 


vers of these periodicals for three years only. 


“ Its stories, poems, puzzles, and pictures are of the 
highest order, and by reason of its moderate price 
it is within the reach of all.”—Christian Statesman, 
Milwaukee. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iuivstratep Weerkty, 


Published September 30. This number is most 
beautifully illustrated. The drawings on the first 
and fourth pages illustrate Chapter VI. of the Se- 
rial Story “ Wakulla,” by Kirk Munroe. “What 
is it Fauvette Sees?” is the title of a beautiful 
engraving accompanying a story called “ Bébé 
and the Grand-duke,” by E.sot McCormick. An 
article entitled “ The Troubles of a Baby Guille- 
mot” is admirably illustrated by J. G. Brarn. 
The ninth page is filled by a beautiful reprodue- 
tion of Franz VON DEFREGGER’S exquisite painting 
entitled 


“A TYROLESE CHILD.” 


The letterpress is no less varied and entertain- 
ing than the illustrations. Among a number of 
most interesting stories and articles special atten- 


tion may be called to 


“THE CREST OF THE WHITE HAT,” 


a story by Sarrwoop Bonner, author of “ Dialect 
Jules” and other popular stories for both young 
and old. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 per Year. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr's Youne Prope 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


(Our next nonber will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with an exceptionally large variety 
of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions, 
comprising @ DoustE-PaGk Intustration of La- 
pies’ and Girts’ Autumn and Winter Wrap- 
pines, Wintkr Dresses, and Bonnets; Lingerie, 
Rippon-work Swrprer Patrerns; Gentlemen’s 
Cravat Cases ; Blotting-pads, Pincushions, Work- 
bags, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





In response to Srequent inquiries the publishers 
beg leave to remind readers of the Bazar that they 
can only supply those patterns which are described 
as “ Cut Patterns,” and of which the number and 
price are invariably given. 





COIN .CURRENT. 


EAUTY, the oft-quoted poet tells us, is 
its own excuse for being; but nobody 
has,ever told us that fine manners need any 
excuse at all for being. Yet though they 
are sometimes disputed, and sometimes de- 
nied a right to exist, they are often of more 
conquering effect than all the beauty that 
flesh is heir to. Many a lovely creature 
with clumsy and indifferent manners has 
failed to turn her beauty to account, and 
many a plain person with graceful and ge- 
nial ones has achieved a social success to be 
remembered, By referring to their records 
it will be found that the triumphal career 
even of the famous beauties of history was 
dine, no Jess than to their peerless loveliness, 
to the cordial and delightful ways they had, 
winning ali hearts to acknowledge their 
power. 

Pleasant manners, indeed, are the charm 
and life of all society. The person too shy 
to forget self and make way with others is 
a clog upon all social intercourse; the per- 
son, also, who never forgets self, not by rea- 
son of humility, but of the contrary, is still 
more a bar to the enjoyment of society, 
since in the all-pervading presence of such 
@ person it is difficult to find anything but 
that presence to enjoy. The golden mean 
is a warm interest in others, without timid- 
ity to hinder its betrayal, without the in- 
trasion that makes one’s self too prominent. 
Certain qualities have to be cultivated in 
connection with this interest, a light- 
hearted courage that never allows one to 








be put down by a trifle, by the pomposity, 
or ill temper, or brutishness in any shape, of 
another, and always makes easy the utter- 
ance of the apropos word or thought, being 
one of these qualities, and another being a 
capacity for keeping one’s own temper un- 
der all conditions, neither allowing contra- 
vening circumstances to annoy, the weather 
to create depression, or domestic difficulties 
to be guessed at through any demeanor or 
expression ; forathe-person who, because of 
individual unhappiness of any sort, makes 
bitter generalities in conversation, ceases 
to display good manners as much as the 
person does who makes unkind and too 


“smart retorts. 


Those people best sueceed, as it is phrased, 
in society, who have a dramatic instinct or 
aptitude for throwing themselves into oth- 


er people’s identities, losing themselves for | 


the time in each new individual; but that 
is as much a gift as the power to play half 
divinely on any instrument, for it is, indeed, 
the power to play on all the stops of Ham- 
let’s pipe, in which there was much music 
and excellent voice. But even with this 
special gift there must be, during the use of 
it, a total abnegation of self, and a quick 
good-will to parry the shaft that might 
wound the feelings of any. 
truth, we reach the root of all the good 
manners known, in absolute unselfishness, 
and an unceasing care for the comfort of 
others. Aristotle needed not to call good 
manners the lesser morals; they are assur- 
edly among the largest and widest morals 
that there are. 

In speaking of good manners, however, 
in this tone, we do not refer to those minor 
matters of etiquette which exact obedience 
to arbitrary rules whose reason is not always 
apparent at first sight. Those rules vary 
from one generation to another, sometimes 
even fromone year to another, and in their 
variation they proclaim themselves affairs 
of fashion rather than of right feeling. 
Moreover, there are some instances in which 
the usages of the day are much more 
nearly concerned with selfishness than with 
its opposite. Certain of their regulations 
provide methods of behavior that we enforce 
to preserve our own comfdrt, to prevent our 
own disgust, and many of their provisions 
do nothing but insure the elegant comfort 
of every one, and that principally in or- 
der that nobody may be obliged to surren- 
der his or her own comfort for the purpose 
of completing that of another—after the 
same idea, often unrecognized, very likely, 
by those who act upon it, with which old 
Lady Mary, in Mrs. OLIPHANT’s touching 
story, was pronounced to have kept every- 
body “comfortable for the sake of being 
comfortable herself.” 

Yet there are various minutia among the 
body of these latter regulations which mean 
a great deal. Thus one does not eat with 
the knife—that is, put the blade of the 
knife into the mouth—not only because the 
sight of the heaped-up morsel lifted on high 
disgusts the beholders, and, moreover, al- 
lows opportunity for the exhibition of a vo- 
racity that is revolting to the delicate and 
sensitive, but because, also, it is dangerous, 
and, worse still—and here the selfishness 
comes to the top—the use of it indicates 
that one’s immediate ancestry, parents and 
grandparents, did the same thing, and were 
not in that grade of life where attention is 
given to the small matters of fine personal 
conduct, and one has consequently been de- 
prived of good-breeding, and if deficient in 
that particular, is probably deficient in most 
other particulars of the sort. Inspection 
will show that there is as much reason for 
most otber of the lesser points of what is 
called polite behavior, the observance of 
most of whose obligations is necessary, if 
for nothing else,in order to show that we 
are not sprung directly from barbarians. 

These trifles are not to be evaded by any 
who pretend to be a part of good society. 
One is not excused from regarding them 
because one is a great statesman, or a great 
player, or writer, or genius in any form. 
One is then the more bound to obey them; 
and that not alone becanse one’s superior 
ability makes it easier to see the necessity, 
but because the necessity, as a means for 
general ease and comfort, exists, and one’s 
position requires one to hold up the light 
to others. The idea has long been exploded 
that genius has a right to immunity of 
thought and action unrebuked, a right to 
fertilize its powers by any enjoyment chos- 
en, whether within the written or unwritten 
law or not; and the same applies equally in 
manners as in morals—the greater the gen- 
ius, and the powers that are to be exercised 
only upon society, and can gain recognition, 
appreciation, and applause only from socie- 
ty, the more obedience to the requirements 
of society is to be demanded. There is no 
one, it will be seen, who can escape the 


bondage of good manners; its fetters may 


be silken, but they are as strong as those 
that wheel the earth along in her orbit. 
And while all must obey its laws, those laws 





With that, in | 





furnish a currency with which, if the beg- 
gar provide himself, he is better off in all 
the markets of the world than the prince 
who is unprovided. 








TRUST FUNDS. 


UBLIC opinion, having long hesitated 
to allow ladies to earn their own liv- 
ing, is now inclined to pat them on the 
shoulder for doing it, and, indeed, to seek 


out new ways and means for their energies. ' 


Just at present, perhaps, quite as many busi- 
nesses are open to them as they can fill in- 
telligently. But if this same smiling pub- 
lic opinion is bent on doing them a good 
turn, it might insist that they be promptly 
and ungrudgingly paid for that labor in 
which most of them are already enlisted, 
and for which the wage of the majority is 
never reckoned in dollars and cents. We 
mean the profession of wife, mother, and 
housekeeper. 

In the recent discussions concerning the 
higher education of women, eminent con- 
servatives took the ground that what they 
saw fit to call the “ masculine education” 
was unfit and needless, because it contem- 
plated a future impossible to women. Busi- 
ness and professional life must be shut out 
by the demands of home life, whose dh- 
ties would prove quite as arduous and ab- 
sorbing. Aud Dr. CLARKE was quoted as 
saying that the position of mother of a fam- 
ily required as much capacity and indefati- 
gableness of brain and body as that of cap- 
tain of a ship. 

If, then, the wife works as hard as the hus- 
band, is she not entitled to her fair wage, 
not as a favor, but as earnings? By the 
conditions of the equal partnership it is 
usually the husband who brings the money 
into the concern. He is free to do this be- 
cause his wife assumes that care of house 
and household which leaves him time, brain, 
and hands for remunerative labor. But his 
handling of the money does not vest its 
ownership in him. It is his in trust for the 
family needs, of which her personal wants 
are a part. 

Usually the wife works harder than the 
husband, because his business is simple, 
and hers complex. The old dictum that a 
man’s work is from sun to sun, but a wo- 
man’s work is never done, is as true now as 
in the days when she planted the seed, and 
weeded the ground, and spun the flax, and 
wove the linen, and made the garment. 
Thousands of cultivated women in America 
do the work of house-servants, regularty, 
cheerfully, admirably, because they must, 
though their husbands would certainly not 
consent to a corresponding drudgery for 
economy’s sake, Are washing and ironing, 
sweeping and dusting, baking, baby-tend- 
ing, sewing on the machine, kneading bread, 
cutting ont night-gowns and knickerbeck- 
ers, hearing little lessons, enlightening lit- 
tle brains, and comforting little hearta—are 
these such airy pastimes as to be their own 
reward? Are they not worth wages as cer- 
tainly as standing behind a counter, or keep- 
ing books, or following atrade? But no Sat- 
urday night or last day of the month brings 
her stipend to the woman, as to the man for 
whom she labors. He buys his stores and 
pays for them with a sense of manly inde- 
pendence; she receives hers as a favor and 
kindness from him. 

Wives who have servants do not the less 
earn their living. All the thought and care 
which make the housekeeping both eco- 
nomical and elegant, the endless struggles 
with ignorance and incompetency below 
them, the grace and culture and refinement 
which turn a mere cook-shop, feeding-place, 
and dormitory into a home, the possibility 
of hospitality, the wise nurture of children, 
the beauty of the daily life, depend on the 
wife. But men who are liberal in ‘their 
dealings with their fellows, prompt to pay 
servants’ wages, proud to owe no man any- 
thing, do not recognize the money value of 
their wives’ services, and bestow as a boun- 
ty what is due as a debt. 

It is not good for either man or wife that 
one should be the patron, the other the 
beneficiary. It is not good that the trea- 
surer of the partnership, the trustee of the 
funds, should conduct himself as if he were 
the owner. Whatever portion of the com- 
mon income equitably belongs to the wife 
she should be paid promptly and regularly 
as wages, allowance, or share, but always as 
a right, not as a favor. 

In many cases this matter settles itself 
on a basis of justice. In many others the 
whole married life of the wife is passed in 
abasement of spirit because of her hus- 
band’s substitution of a false theory of 
ownership for that.of stewardship. It is 
true, of course, that there is a sentiment in 
marriage which rates the services of a wife 
above a mere money value. But this is an 
additional reason why they should at least 
be acknowledged in money. And a higher 
civilization than ours will be amazed that 





the right of the wife to her own purse 
should ever have seemed a question to be 
argued, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own Corresponpenr. ] 
PETTY revolution is being wrought in the 
feminine toilette, which, when closely stud- 

ied, is not without importance, and which consists 
in creating one fashion for the rich who keep 
their carriage, and another for those who can not 
afford this luxury, but must go on foot. The first 
class, either without premeditation or because 
they wish to distinguish themselves from the see- 
ond, are adopting toilettes that the latter can not 
wear—sumptuous dresses, of light colors even in 
winter, and which for these two reasons can not 
be worn by those who do not keep their carriage. 
The large loose cloaks that are thrown off in the 
anteroom when making calls aid much in estab- 
lishing this fashion. Indeed, a lady in her car- 
riage, wrapped in one of these large dark cloaks, 
does not strike the eye; but under this cloak 
there is a toilette which could only be worn in a 
drawing-room—a toilette which hitherto has only 
been thought suitable for a few occasions in win- 
ter, but which is now worn habitually for morn- 
ing calls. A skirt of éeru silk, brocaded with 
flowers in soft tulle, over which is a polonaise of 
brown ribbed silk, opening wide over a plastron 
of the same material as the skirt, half-full sleeves 
reaching to the elbow, and completed by puffed 
under-sleeves of the same material as the skirt 
and plastron, and a small mantle of bronze vel- 
vet, not wadded, but simply lined with éeru silk 
—this is one of the types of dress for morning 
visits that will be worn by rich women during 
the coming winter. The impossibility of going 
out on foot, or even in a hack, dressed in a light 
silk skirt brocaded with flowers will be readily 
understood. This is only a symptom, but it is a 
symptom worthy of note. The democracy, which 
has tended more and more to equality even by 
and through the dress, will have to encounter the 
aristocracy—that of money at least—which is 
attempting by degrees to substitute inequality 
for the levelling process which had nearly been 
established. 

Light colors and gay designs, therefore, made 
up in such a way as not to bear the rain, mist, 
and dirty street crossings—a dress which it is 
impossible to protect with an umbrella—such is 
the toilette which is destined to be the fashion. 
Another attempt, emanating from the same cause, 
is the substitution of long dresses for short ones ; 
this point will not be easily carried. Long dresses 
can only be worn in a carriage, as to loop them 
up in walking makes the dress nothing but a 
shapeless mass. 

Hitherto mixed toilettes—that is, those made 
of two materials, one plain and the other figured 
—have had the skirt of the plain stuff and the 
basque and over-skirt or polonaise of the figured 
fabric. This is about to be reversed; the skirt 
and plain plastron will be figured, and the polo- 
naise or basque and over-skirt plain. Varied in 
shape and rejuvenated, the polonaise still has a 
long reigu before it. It is often extremely grace- 
ful in shape, with the corsage opening wide over 
the high plastron, which almost takes the place 
of a complete high waist of the same stuff as the 
skirt. At the waist line the polonaise is con- 
fined by a metal clasp, and pleated like a loose 
blouse held only by a belt. Something like these 
are the baby polonaises, in imitation of little 
children’s frocks. These are not common, and 
are only worn by a few exclusive persons; but 
it would be impossible to do justice to fashions 
if one described the styles of the majority alone, 
and took no note of the minority, above all, as 
the first scours the streets, and the second inhab- 
its the drawing-rooms, 

Another duel is going on between the simple 
coiffure, which drives the hair-dressers to despair, 
and the complicated one of chignons, curls, twists, 
rolls, and braids. The simple style, which has so 
many followers, consists in combing up the hair 
from the nape of the neck and coiling it in a knot 
on the top of the head, all of which a lady can 
easily do herseif without having recourse to the 
hair-dressers, which explains their discontent. To 
this their party objects, and not without reason, 
that this simple style of hair-dressing is only be- 
coming to young and pretty faces ; that others look 
hideous with this careless coiffure ; and that it is 
the duty of all, especially when they are no longer 
young, to address themselves to art in order to 
embellish nature. But it is impossible for the 
two to exist side by side, for withered dames would 
rather dress their hair unbecomingly than appear 
in a special coiffure that would be equivalent to 
a certificate of their age. 

For simple morning toilettes bonnets will be 
worn of woollen stuff like that of the dress—cash- 
mere with cashmere dresses, ete. These bonnets 
will be lined with velvet or satin, and threaten to 
take the place of felt bonnets, or at least to rival 
them in popularity, for négligé toilettes. For 
young girls and youthful dames they will be 
round, with a high crown, and a metal buckle on 
the side, closely resembling men’s hats, Older 
and graver ladies wear capotes with strings; to 
be elegant, they must rigorously be of the same 
material as the dress. 

As to dress bonnets, how, oh ! how shall we de- 
scribe them? All shapes, colors, and trimmings 
pell-mell make an inextricable chaos. They are 
higher and higher in front, and display all sorts 
of eccentricities. One of these is the Figaro, a 
plain capote covered with a long net of bright- 
colored silk, which is fastened to the shoulder. 
This will be an exception, happily, and perhaps 
will be-only still-born; but it is vain to predict 
the fate of an extravaganza, and mention must 
therefore be made of the Figaro bonnet. Then 
there are birds’ nests—real nests—full of newly 
fledged birds, which are designed to be set on the 
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«top of the bonnet, the frame being hollowed out to 
receive them. To turn to more tasteful styles, 
the success of lace is extending to bonnets. Lace 
bonnets will be much worn, even for winter— 
black lace embroidered with gold, and bise lace 
embroidered with colored silk or chenille. The 
capote shape is still in vogue, but it is the same 
in little elsé than the name. The brim is bent on 
all sides as if the wearer had dented it in several 
places before putting it on, Capotes of silk gauze 
will also be worn. Black lace bonnets have re- 
vived a fashion that was not devoid of grace; on 
the edge of the brim in front is set a piece of 
rather wide lace, which falls over and half veils 
the face, or rather the forehead ; this is called an 
ombrageante, Velvet bonnets are still in vogue, 
and will be worn by grave or elderly ladies in 
preference to the fanciful styles in preparation. 

Emme tine RayMonp. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH COSTUMES. 


P\HE presence of red and of the new bronze 

greens is a marked feature in every fresh 
importation of French dresses. The bright pop- 
py red is seen as well as that of the darkest dah- 
lias, and these are used alone for small mantles 
of velvet, but are combined in dresses with bronze 
green, with gray, with brown, or with blue, and 
also with black, For brightening up the black 
toilettes which modistes say are again in great 
demand, young ladies wear a skirt of red cash- 
mere or of billiard cloth, which may be quite 
plain, or in stripes with black, or else laid in kilt 
pleats or pleated flounces, and this serves for the 
foundation skirt on which the deep drapery of 
black cashmere is arranged. The red skirt is not 
seen except upon the sides, and there it is visible 
from waist to foot, or else only half this length. 
The apron front may be a single square-cornered 
breadth of black cashmere, faced on three sides, 
and hanging flat below, with some wrinkles across 
the hips where it is caught up to the belt. The 
back drapery also reaches to the foot, and may 
have an extra half width added to a full breadth 
of the cashmere ; this is faced also, and is pleat- 
ed in the middle, caught up bouffantly on the 
sides, and left to hang plain and square below, 
The waist may be a postilion basque or a round 
belted waist with lapped surplice front, in which 
a red V-shaped plastron shows at the top. Rows 
of basket-woven braid, all black, are used by those 
who want more trimming on the basque and on 
the drapery. Sometimes these apron fronts are 
made in Greek shape, pointing toward one side, 
but this displays rather too much of the red skirt, 
which is most tasteful when only glimpses of it 
are seen. Plaid wools of red and green, or brown 
and red, are used for over-dresses with these red 
skirts, and the fancy for dark green or blue dra- 
peries of cloth or cashmere done in this way is 
seen in youthful toilettes. 


BAYADERE SKIRTS. 


Another design introduced for gay dresses for 
young women is that of having bayadere stripes 
around the skirt, and plain fabrics for the waist 
and over-skirt. These stripes may be made of 
velvet ribbon or of wool braid either black, self- 
color, or in contrasts, and there are also dress 
patterns or skirts with the ground of glacé silk, 
and the stripes woven around of gay velvet and 
plush with gilt cords on the edges. This is made 
up very simply to show the stripes well, and is 
quite effective and gay with the silk of changea- 
ble bronze green and red, while the stripes are of 
dark red velvet edged with gilt threads. The 
over-dress of plain red velvet. has a short apron 
over-skirt, and the velvet waist is made to lap 
from right to left, with the fronts gathered to give 
a full effect, while the back is a plain basque. 


TRAINED DRESSES. 


Trained dresses will, it is said, be more worn this 
season than they have been since short costumes 
were adopted for ceremonious visits and for day 
receptions. Two kinds of trains are shown on 
new dresses; one of these is the court train with 
square corners, made to look as if separate from 
the short skirt beneath, though it is really fast- 
ened toit on the sides, while the second is the pleat- 
ed full train which forms the only back of the 
skirt, and is caught up bouffantly on the tour- 
nure; round corners are also most seen on such 
trains. For court trains three breadths only are 
needed, and these may have the middle breadth 
of figured goods, usually a gold brocade, while 
the two outer breadths are of the plain velvet of 
which the corsage is made, and these breadths 
are not cut at the top, but are carried around the 
hips to form drapery, and are crossed in front. 
Velvet is the fabric for full-dress toilettes with 
trains, and will be worn by young women as well 
as the middle-aged. The plain velvet is used for 
a pointed waist, which is laced in front as high 
as the top of the darts, and is thence opened in V 
shape, and may be filled in with lace or with 
China crape. If the neck must be closed at the 
throat, there is also a high standing collar, which 
may lap toward the left, with a curved end like a 
strap, and a plastron of the figured stuff used for 
the petticoat front is then laid on flat from the neck 
to a high curve above the darts, under which it 
disappears. On the point at the back there are 
two or three loops set, through which the train is 
hooked. If the waist is of figured velvet, the 
modiste takes great care to make the figures 
meet in the seams in some way that will produce 
a pretty and often a new effect. 


BRETELLES, ETC. 


Among the revivals of old fashions bretelles 
are seen again, and are liked now, as they give 
an appearance of the long slender waist whieh is 
now in favor. These are simply revers that pass 
up each side of the front, cross over the shoul- 





ders, and go down the back, where they taper to 
a point at the waist line. 

Another fancy that adds to the apparent length 
of the waist is that of making the middle forms 
of the back of a different material from the side 
forms, and corresponding to that used for the 
vest. This is seen with figured gold and green 
brocades for the vest and back, with green vel- 
vet bretelles outlining them, and ali the remain- 
der of the basque of green velvet. For the court 
train of such a dress the middle breadth would 
be of brocade, the outside breadths of green 
velvet, curving at the top and forming drapery 
on the hips, and the flat fronts of brocade side 
gores, with perbaps a plain velvet breadth for 
the middle. These flat effects are seen on all rich 
fabrics, because of their richness, which would 
be destroyed by being wrinkled and draped. One 
pretty way of finishing the foot of a brocaded 
velvet skirt front of three flat breadths is to cut 
it out in six large curves instead of squares, edge 
these curves with a two-inch bias ruffle of plain 
velvet, and let them fall on a wider bias ruffle 
which trims the foot of the foundation skirt; 
this ruffle at the foot is sometimes sewed to the 
skirt on its lowest edge, forming a soft drooping 
puff. 

DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Black embroidered laces with scalloped edges 
and embroidered net to match are the new trim- 
mings for dresses of black silk or satin, These 
laces have very fine meshes, on which flowers are 
wrought with silk; they cost $1 50 and upward 
for trimming widths, while the piece lace is about 
$6 a yard. Escurial laces with very thick cord 
around the large figures, and the thread laces, 
both real and in the excellent French imitations, 
are also used, and there are still many of the ef- 
fective jetted laces and nets employed for trim- 
mings. The preference, however, in jet garni- 
ture is now given to gimps almost entirely of 
jet, sometimes made of fine beads strung togeth- 
er in lace-like patterns, while others have larger 
cut beads in very wide garniture of points or of 
palms, or perhaps there are raised disks with a 
velvet background studded with large jet beads. 
The wide palms and disks may be separated and 
set about on the corsage or sleeves as epaulets 
or as cuffs, and also on the panels. Sets of such 
trimmings form two panels of graduated size for 
the front or sides of the skirt, and there are nar- 
rower passementeries for trimming the basque. 
Separate drop trimmings of jet or of satin, repre- 
senting berries, or pine cones, or flowers, are sold 
by the dozen,and sometimes a dozen dozen are 
required to set about at near intervals over the 
front of a dress skirt and its vest, or on the sides 
of a mantle or cloak. More substantial beaded 
trimmings are done with fine jet beads sewed in 
an intricate pattern on red satin, or pearls on 
white, or blue on gray satin, to form perhaps a 
plastron or a vest, with collar and cuffs, on a 
black or dark-colored silk or velvet dress ; this is 
very costly, and half a yard is enough to brighten 
up the darkest dress. 

For trimming wool dresses the yak laces come 
in all colors, both quite plain and enriched by 
metal threads, gilt, silver, or bronze. Braids are, 
however, the popular trimming for wool dresses, 
and these are most effective in the broad galloons 
in which gilt and mohair braids are woven togeth- 
er in basket patterns; these basket patterns are 
in such favor that they are also seen in buttons 
and in belt ribbons. Hercules braid forms a 
foundation for embroidery in Kensington stitches 
of many colors for gay dresses; for still richer 
costumes of velvet or silk there are metal gal- 
loons that represent Oriental colorings and de- 
signs, and are stiff with the threads of gold or 
silver with which they are wrought. The nar- 
row soutache braids are most often seen in made- 
up designs like those already mentioned, with 
lengthwise rows placed on velvet or cloth, and 
finished on the lower edge with a narrow bunchy 
fringe of the ravelled braid. The rich fringes 
shown for velvet cloaks and for small mantles 
are partly of jet and partly of chenille, and are 
very full and fluffy, though usually some rows of 
the sleek mouse-tail chenille are added. Wool 
gimps with frisé or curled surfaces are also styl- 
ish trimmings for wool dresses. 


GLOVES. 


Tan-colored undressed kid gloves will remain 
in fashion both for the street and for full-dress 
occasions. The effort to introduce gray gloves 
has failed, as gray does not contrast well with 
many colors, while the tan shades are to be varied 
in the brown tans, the red tan, and the bright 
yellowish tans that something can be found 
among them to suit any dress. The wrinkled, 
loose-wristed mousquetaire gloves are preferrea, 
and are imported in many lengths, those in light 
shades to be worn with short sleeves often mea- 
suring a yard from the wrist to the top. Excel- 
lent gloves for wearing with street dresses that 
have long, closely fitted sleeves are buttoned 
smoothly over the wrists by four buttons, and are 
ornamented on the back by three wide rows of 
stitching done in self-color. All matching the 
gloves with the color of the dress is done away, 
and most ladies wear larger gloves than they did 
two or three years ago, as it is considered bad 
taste to have them too snugly fitted. 


VARIETIES. 


The newest buttons for dresses have a hook at 
the back, and eyes or loops are provided to fast- 
en them with. These come in dark metals, old 
silver, bronze, or gilt, and are in many fanciful 
designs, each button representing a bird or flow- 
er or dragon. Large clasps for fastening the 
neck and the belt are shown in woods and in 
metals. 

Laced stockings are new this season, and are 
liked by those who object to garters. A slit is 
made down the front of the stocking from the 
top to the knee, and this is strengthened by a fa- 
cing, and laced with a smooth lacing string. This 
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saiieed draws the aeiiea snugly about the limb 
above the knee, and prevents it from slipping 
down. 

Point Espagnole is white silk Spanish lace in 
new designs of small dots or tiny leaves, with 
scalloped edges, instead of the large figures hith- 
erto peculiar to all Spanish laces. This lace is 
used for chemisettes and dressy full plastrons to 
be worn outside the corsage, and is also preferred 
by Worth for the frills used inside the neck and 
sleeves of his richest dresses. Breakfast caps of 
this lace are also very dressy. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ES ConstaBie, & Co.; James McCreery & 

; Lorp & TAYLOR ; SreRN Broruers ; and Arr- 
vee Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


WHISTLER’S most characteristic room in his 
Chelsea residence is a symphony in dull blue 
and canary-color skillfully contrasted; matting 
covers the floor, blue china tills the dressers, 
and is here and there attached to the cavary- 
colored walls, and soft white silk curtains, lined 
with canary silk, elaborately embroidered in gold 
thread, hide the windows, and the pots on the 
mantel hold skeleton flowers. 

—The Empress of Austria is equally remark- 
able as an equestrian and a pedestrian. 

—The new cashier of the Granite National 
Bank of Quincy, Massachusetts, is Miss FLora 
UNDERWOOD. 

—Five thousand dollars have been raised by 
the ladies who have been members of Miss 
PoRTER’S school at Farmington, Connecticut, to 
build a memorial hall for music rooms and stu- 
dios to be used in connection with the school. 

—The most important work of Ho~man 
Hunt, *‘ The Flight into Egypt,” is about com- 
pleted. 

—Mrs. General G. W. CoLi_um, who died not 
long since, was a granddaughter of ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON, and had given fifty thousand dol- 
lars to the eancer hospital now building in 
New York. She was both beautiful and accom- 
plished, and but fifty-five years old. 

—Mr. FoLGer was the thirty-fourth Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the fifth from New York. 

—At the Meridian Conference to be held at 
Washington, France will be represented by the 
distinguished astronomer M. JANSEN. 

—As you enter the library of the late Senator 
ANTHONY, from his study, you see the reflection 
of Mrs, ANTHONY’S face in the mirror. One of 
Senator ANTHONY'S heirs is Lieutenant Com- 
mander BarTLETT, now Chief of the Naval Ay- 
drographic Bureau. 

—The mother of Miss Woo.tsey, the author- 
ess, known as ‘Susan Coolidge,”’ died lately at 
New Ipswich, New Hampshire. 

—The ouly survivor of the Connecticut Le- 
gislature of 1824 is IsragL Cor, of Waterbury, 
now nearly ninety, with unimpaired mental pow- 


ers. 

—The old Ho_mes mansion at Cambridge has 
lately been demolished. 

—A companion piece to his “Emancipation 
Proclamation,” to be called ‘* The First Council 
of Arbitration, ” is engaging Mr. Frank B. Car- 
PENTER. The group is to consist of Secretary 
Fisu, Judge Netson, General Scuenck, Judge 
Hoar, Attorney-General WriuiaMs, and Ban- 
CROFT DAvis, on the American side, and Lord 
Ripon, Sir StaFForD Nortucore, Sir Epwarp 
THornTon, Sir JoHN McDona.p, Chancellor 
BERNARD, and Lord TENTERDEN, on the British 
side. Studies of all the individuals concerned 
were made at the meeting of the Joint High 
Commission in 1870. 

—A gold medal of the first class has been 
awarded to Professor RILEY, of the Department 
of Agriculture, at Washington, by the Interna- 
tional Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh. 

—ALVAN CLARK, the veteran telescope-maker 
of Cambridge, is hale and hearty, and a regular 
worker, although eighty. 

—A floral ship, under full sail, six feet long, 
the rigging coated in crystal, was a feature of 
the decorations at the recent dinner given by 
the Commercial Club of Boston to Lieutenant 
GREELY and Commander ScHLEY, and it was 
afterward sent to Mrs. GREELY. 

—LAWRENCE BARRETT, Epwin Booru, and 
WILLIAM WINTER are among the latest appli- 
cants for admission to the Tavern Club. 

—Mrs. Samvuet D. WaRkKEN, Jun., has been en- 
tertaining her father, Senator BaYARD, at Matta- 
poisett, Mussachusetts. 

—The Hon. Ie@natius DONNELLY, author of 
Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, published by 
Harper & Brothers, which undertakes to dem- 

‘onstrate that the Atlantis myth is a reminis- 
cence of the first civ ilized nation that ever exist- 
ed,is the Farmers’ candidate for Congress in the 
Third Minnesota District. 

—One of the handsomest residences among 
those of the cabinet officers in Washington is 
Attorney-General BREWsTER’s, on Connecticut 
Avenue. 

—Six hundred thousand dollars was left by 
Senator ANTHONY. 

—The Pakpon Tucker farm, near Narragan- 


sett Pier, has been bought by Epwarp W. Davis | 


und his sister Eva K. Davis, grandchildren of 
Perry Davis, of “ pain-killer’’ fame. 


—CLARA Louise KeELLoGe is to sing in one | 


hundred concerts this winter. 
—The bronze statue to be erected in Newport: 
to Commodore OLtiver Hazarp Perry, hero 


of the battle of Lake Erie, will be shipped from 


Florence, Italy, early in April. 


—Sefor Cantos Ramon, a Spaniard of educa- 
tion, who, owing to reverses and discourage-’ 


ment, was porter in a Springfield hotel, has just. 
fallen heir to a large fortune and three impor- 
tant titles. 

—Baron ALPHONSE ROTHSCHILD says it would 
take him twenty-five years to settle his affairs. 


sufficiently to allow him to withdraw from the | 


tirm. 

—The Crown Prince of Prussia is a turner; 
the Crown Princess can earn a living with either 
brush or pen ; their eldest son, Prince WILHELM,,. 
is a photographer. 


he aspect of DANTE Rossett1’s typical her--; 


oine was inspired by the portrait of Mrs. Wi1- 
1AM Morris, who was once a rustic beauty. 
—The Russian government has forbidden all 
public libraries and reading-rooms to keep on 
hand translations of the works of AGAss1z, BaGr- 
HoT, Huxuey, Zona, Lasanie, LupBpock, 
Lecky, Louis Banc, Lewes, Lyris, Marx, 
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Mitt, Recius, ADAM SmiTH, and Hersert 
SPENCER. Strange juxtaposition, however, ZOLA 
and Agassiz! 

—George Eliot had a weakness for French 
bonnets, and a pencil sketch of her by Mrs. 
ALMA-TADEMA, now owned by EpMuND Goss, 
represents her in one of those structures encir- 
cled by a huge yellow feather. 

—The former residence of DANTE GaBrieL 
Rossetti in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, is now the 
home of the Rev. Mr. Hawers, who has redec- 
orated it, and crowned the roof with a “flying 
Mercury. 

—It is said that of the eleven who formed the 
Government of National Defense, after the full 
of the French Empire, but a single one, JuLEs 
Ferry, has a share now in the government of 
the country, and he the lion’s share. Six of the 
eleven are dead—EMaNnvueL is buried in the 
French Legation at Berne, JuLEs Simon is in 
almost as great obscurity in Paris, EuGENe Pew- 
LETAN is one of the Senators, and Henr1 Rocue- 
FORT is editor of the Jitransigeant, in which he 
attacks the Republic as violently as he attacked 
the Empire. 

—When the Shah, during his visit to England, 
passed the St. Thomas Hospital, his amazement 
was great on finding what he supposed a pahice 
to be a refuge for the poor and sick. 

—The Queen has won a prize, at the Amster- 
dam International Exhibition, for pigs bred at 
Windsor on the model farm of the late Prince 
Consort. 

—EvuGeénte’s companions at Carlsbad are the 
wife of General BourBaki and M. Pérure, the 
latter of whom in the days of her splendor was 
Prefect of Police. 

—M. CHEVREUIL, professor of chemistry, and 
member of the Fre neh Academy of Sciences, 
and long at the head of the Gobelins works, 
still continues his lectures, although ninety-nine 
years old. 

—The young son of Prince WiLiiAM of Prussia 
was baptized August 31, by the court chaplain, 
Dr. Koger, in the library of Freperick the 
Great, by tlhe name of CHARLES. 

—For the erection of a hospital in Rome, near 
the Vatican, the Pope has granted forty thou- 
sand dollars, and in the event of an outbreak of 
cholera, promises to visit the hospital personally, 

—A grandson of Admiral Joon A. WINSLOW, 
commander of the Kearsarge when it sank the 
Alabama, has been appointed a cadet at West 
Point, after a competitive examination. 

— Professor Narcissé Cyr estimates that there 
are ten thousand French voters in Massachusetts. 

—The street cars in the city of Mexico, during 
nine months of the present yeai, have carried 
one million passengers. 

—Mr. NATHAN APPLETON is making a colleec- 
tion of old French miniatures for the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and has already secured 
twenty-five of historical personages and beauties. 

—The sister of General Gordon recently in- 
spected several of the boats to be used in the 
relief of her brother, and took a short sail in 
one of them. 

—The first instance of a blind man’s being 
mitted to the practice of law is said to be that 
of Mr. REED E. Bearp, in Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana, who has learned it by hearing it read. 

—Count ALBERT DE ForestTRaA, the new Ital- 
jan Minister to the United States, speaks Eng- 
lish with fluency. Senor Don Juan Vatera, 
the Spanish Minister, is a writer of broad repu- 
tation. 

—Although Mr. GLapstone’s face is more 
ashen and his hair grayer, his eye is as luminous, 
his mouth as firm, his head as grandly held on 
his nn and his whole carriage as noble, as 
eve 

“Three thousand dolls have been dressed 
within the last two years by Mrs. Herrick, wife 
of the rector of the Episcopal church at Fortress 
Monroe, and sold for one dollar apiece for char- 
itable and ecclesiastical objects. 

—The Queen has ordered two busts of the 
Duke of Albany by Bogum; one for the Prince 
Consort’s tomb at Frogmore, and the other for 
Balmoral. 

—Rosa BonHEvR is painting a picture for the 
frontispiece of the Percheron stud-book of 
France. 

—Mr. VANDERBILT must look to his laurels, 
for the Chinese banker Han-Qua, of Canton, 
pays taxes on four hundred and tifty million dol- 
lars, and is the richest man in the world. 

—In order that he and a lady with whom he 
was in love might enjoy La Sonnambula alone, 
the present Duke of Hamilton bought up every 
seat in the opera-house at Nice on one occasion. 

—Three columns of the Court Journal were 
filled by the list of the wedding gifts received 
by the heiress of Sir WaTKiIns WILLIAM WINN on 
her marriage to her cousin. 

—The young Assyriologist Haupt, who lec- 
tured in Bosion in the winter, and in Gottingen 
in the summer, and who is a WAGNER enthusi- 
ast, was married in the ancient chapel of the 
Wartburg, where WAGNER laid the scene of his 
Tannhauser. 

—Queen Victoria set the fashion of wearing 
a searlet under-skirt nearly forty years ago, hav- 
ing borrowed the idea from the milkmaids at 
Balmoral. 

—The late Duke of Wellington was a capital 
story-teller. The Zulus prostrated themselves 
at his feet out of reverence for his father, the 
great Duke. 

—A metropolitan railroad, elevated and under- 
ground, and not to interfere with any street} has 
been projected by Mr. Lamont YOuNG, an archi- 
tect and engineer living in Naples. 

—The Mahdi’s flag has been brought from 
Egypt by CLirrorD Luioyp, captured at the bat- 
tle of Tamanieb. The lettering is in white on a 
red ground, and there are two stars and two 
crescents on the side nearest the staff. The in- 
scription consists of praises to God and Moham- 
med, and the names of the earliest four ealiplis ; 
the word “Mirghamy,” meaning a religious 
teacher of to-day, referring to OsMANn DieMa, is in 
Arabic characters, which read from left to right 

—The prize of forty thousand francs offered 
by the French Academy for some certain te-t 
of death, to prevent people from being burie«| 
alive, was given to a physician who announced 
that on holding the hand of the supposed dead 
person to a strong light, if living a scarlet tinge 
is seen where the fingers touch, showing a con- 
tinuous circulation of the blood, no scarlet being 
seen if dead. Dr. Max BuscH also announces 
that on contracting a muscle by electricity, its 
temperature will rise, and be shown by any ag 
surface thermometer, if the person is living ; 
it does not rise, life is extinct. 
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Darnep Tutte Insertion or Borper. 


Darned Tulle Insertion or Border. 

Tne pattern of this lace is darned with lace thread or 
with colored floss silk on a Brussels net ground. When 
working, the tulle is basted upon stiff brown paper on 
which the design is traced. 


Camel’s-hair and Striped Velvet Dress, 

A press of dark English blue camel’s-hair, with vest 
and petticoat of striped velvet in bronze and blue. The 
striped velvet is mounted in spreading pleats on the front, 
and projecting beneath it and the cloth draperies on the 
sides and back is a pleating of plain blue velvet like that 
of the velvet stripe. The pouf at the top of the back 
drapery is arranged to hook over the back of the basque. 
The latter has a pleated vest of striped velvet terminating 





Fig. 2.Skiet or Camet’s-HaIR AND Strirep 
Vetver Dress, Fic. 1.—[See Fig. 3.] 
Cur Parrern, No, 3645: Puice, 25 Cents, 








Fig. 1.—Svir ror Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD, 





Borver ror Linen Emprorpery. 


lace, which are gathered to the close velvet collar and taper 
toward the waist. The sleeves are velvet, with transparent 
lace on the outer arm and a flowing lace ruffle at the elbow. 


Children’s Costumes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue little boy’s suit shown in Fig. 1 is of dark brown 
Cheviot, and consists of knee trousers that are worn with 
a shirt waist and a long jacket. The latter has inner 
fronts that simulate a vest, and are crossed by a short 
belt braided with white soutache. The pocket flaps and 
collar are trimmed with bars of soutache. 

Fig. 2 is a pleated frock of china blue cashmere, The 
body is mounted in box pleats on the lining, with a box- 
pleated skirt attached, which is headed by a velvet belt. 
The long collar is trimmed with silk feather stitching and 
buttons, and the cuffs are of velvet. 


Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt FROM 3 TO 4 
YEAuS OLD. 











Fig. 3.—Skirt or CaMeL’s-HATR AND STRIPED 
Vetiver Dress, Fig. 1.—[See Fig. 2. 
Cur Parrern, No, 3645; Price, 25 Cents. 














































Verver anp Lace Reception Torterre. 





Fic. 1.—AUTUMN FRUIT SCREEN FOR DINING-ROOM.—[Sre Fia. 2, 
on Pace 661, 
Avutuor or “ Beauty in THE Hovusenoip” anv “ Beauty 1n Dress.” 





AND Figs. 3-9, on Pace 662.)—Desicnep ny Mrs. T. W. Dewine, 
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PASSEMENTERIE® ORNAMENT FOR WRaAPPINGS, 
Repvucep Sizs, 


under a velvet belt at the waist, and 
loosely adjusted cut-away fronts. 
The collar and cuffs are of blue vel- 
vet, and bronze clasps are at the 
throat and waist. 


Passementerie Ornament for 
Wrappings. 

Tuts is a scroll of interlaced thick 
black silk braid that is edged with 
fine twisted cord. Passementerie 
ornaments of this kind are placed 
in various positions about the front 
and back of wrappings. 


Velvet and Lace Reception 
Toilette. 

Tue skirt of this black velvet cos- 
tume is vandyked at the foot, the 
tabs resting against a lace pleating 
that is set underneath. A tablier 
of lace flounces is on the front, and 
draped paniers and pouf of velvet 
trimmed with lace complete the sides 
and back, The pointed corsage is 
transparent about the neck, having 
inserted vest and shoulder pieces of 


Mie 


Fig. 1.—Camet’s-Hair anp Sreipep Vetvet Dress.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 








OCTOBER 18, 1884. 
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Fic. 2.—MIDDLE PANEL OF AUTUMN FRUIT SCREEN FOR DINING-ROOM.—Dssionep py Mrs. T. W. Dewrxe, Avrnor or “Beacty 1s THe Hovsenotn” anp “ Beavty ix Duress.” 
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Autumn Fruit Screen for Dining-Room. 
TE have designed this screen at the height of 


See illustration on page 660. 
\ five feet, but it will be easy to make it of 
any size desired. 

The frame should be made in three panels, 
the two side panels covered with fluted silk and 
the middle oné embroidered after the drawing 
Fig. 2. This panel is composed of a border and 
a central part. The border measures at the top 
six inches and at the sides thirteen and a half 
inches, and may be of a pale green velvet. On 
one side is a ribbon or “ banderole” of gold-color, 
worked in simple laid stitch. Two shades of 


gold-colored silk are used, the outside of the 
banderole being of one shade and the inside of 
the other, making a brilliant effect of light and 
shade as the turning exposes one side or the other. 

The blades of wheat caught in the banderole 
are to be worked very richly and heavily, as 





Fig. 3.—Biapr or Wueat.—Repvcep Suze. 


shown in detail Fig. 8, in maize-colored silk, the 
stem over a cord and the grain over a slight 
stuffing of yellow darning cotton. In full size 
the blade is three inches and a half long without 
the stem. The other side of the border has 
grape leaves in appliqué-work, with the stems 
worked heavily over cords. Detail Fig. 4 shows 
a grape leaf in reduced size. Choose two or 
three shades of rich green satin, and one shade 
of that pale tan-color that the under side of the 


Fig. 4.—Grarr Lear.—Repvorp Size. 





grape leaf shows. Where the embroiderer finds 
both sides of a leaf partly shown, let her baste 
the tan and the green satin together and cut out 
the leaf of this double thickness ; then according 
to the design turn the edge of the leaf over, 
showing the tan-color of the under side. There 
should be a slight difference in size between 
some of the leaves, as shown in the design; five 
inches in width is a good average size. The 
leaves are to be applied round the edges with 
silk the same colors as the satins used, and the 
ribs worked in a darker shade. The stems in 
pale green and a pale tan-color. 

The central field, of a darker green velvet, 
should measure two feet nine inches in width by 
four feet six inches in height for a five-foot 
screen. The acanthus leaf should first be care- 
fully cut in brown paper and fitted upon the 
panel to make sure that it exactly follows the 
design; then from this paper pattern the leaf 
may be cut in old-gold satin, applied in a darker 
tone of old gold, with the ribs worked in the 
same. It would be more elegant but a little more 
troublesome to have the acanthus leaf work- 
ed in careful long horizontal stitches in coarse 
firm silk. The grapes are to be worked over and 
over, as shown in detail Fig. 5, some of the 
bunches being of dark pur- 
ple of a russet tone, others 
in a paler tone of russet 
purple, and some in those 
golden shades of green that 
we see in the so-called 
“white grape.” The wheat 
is to be worked in the same 
maize-color as that in the 
border. The few grape 
leaves that are introduced 
are to be of the lightest | 
shade of green satin, and applied like those in | 
the border. The stems in every case are to be | 





Fig. 5.—Grare. 
Fou Size. 





Fig. 6—Piom wrru Lear anp Stracx.—Fout Size. 


worked over cords. The plums are to be applied 
in a reddish-purple satin, worked with a darker 
tone around the edge, and shaded with stitches 
of a darker tone toward the edges, as shown in 
detail Fig. 6; the leaf, of a blue-green satin, is to 
be worked on the edges with silk of the same 
color, and with a central rib and the stem work- 
ed in the same silk. The pears are of yellow 
satin, applied and shaded with long stitches of 


- 


golden brown silk, as shown in detail Fig. 7. 





Fig. 7.—Pean.—Repvoep Size. 


The full size is three and a half by two anda 
half inches. For the pomegranate use a shaded 
or faded orange satin that is darker and redder 
in some parts and paler and yellower in others. 
The full size is three inches in width. Cut it 
out in two pieces, 1 and 2, as given in detail 
Fig. 8, and lay these on a piece of gold-colored 
satin cut in the shape of 4, but large enongh to 
go well under the edges of the two pieces of 
orange satin, 1 and 2, that it joins. Take two 
cords and make the stem and broad part where 
the stem joins the fruit,*marked A and B in the 
drawing, and work this over and over with pale 
yellow silk, and with the same silk work on a 
fine cord a winding line to represent a crack, as 






Fig. 8.—PomeGranatTe.—Repvoep Size. 


at 3 in the drawing, and then broader up the two 
sides where it is marked C, sewing firmly through 
the gold-colored satin that forms the middle. 
Then with a rich-colored red silk work round the 
edge of the pomegranate in a fine line, and with 
the same silk work the seeds that fill the centre, 
leaving a slight space between the seeds, as 
shown in the drawing, where the gold-colored 
satin shines through. Work the calyx very firmly 
and heavily in golden-brown silk where it is 
marked E, and with pale maize-color where it is 
marked F. 

It will be seen that only some of the pome- 
granates are burst open like the one that we 
have described ; all the others are to be made of 
the shaded or faded orange satin, and applied in 
the red silk, with the calyx worked simply in the 
golden brown silk. Where the pomegranate is 
seen from the top, as in the 
lowest one in the design, and 
the second and fourth from 
the top, the calyx must be 
worked as in detail Fig. 9, 
with the golden brown silk, 
showing the orange satin 
through where it parts. The 
banderole that com- 
pletes the design at 
the bottom should be 
worked in the same 
shades of yellow silk 
as that in the border, with the lettering 
in a yellow inclined to green, so as to be 
legible but not too obvious. The border 
and the centre are separated by a double 
braid of gold-colored silk sewed on flat 
after the edges of the velvet have been 
firmly joined. 

Of course the relation of color between 
the screen and the room will determine 
the shade of silk chosen for the two side 
panels of fluted silk, which would har- 
monize with the embroidered central panel 
if they were yellow, brown, purple, or 
orange. A shade of green silk that would 
harmonize well with the light green of 
the velvet border and the dark green of the 
centre—probably a shade between the two 
—is an effective arrangement, 





Fig. 9.—Catyx oF 
POMEGRANATE. 
Fuu Size. 





AUTUMN GALES. 


By MARY E. HAWKER. 








PART I. 

EAUTIFUL as the autumn was, the morning 
frosts had long undermined its splendor; a 
breeze might have scattered, a shower might 
have tarnished it; but so still and so bright had 
the days been that even in late October it shone 
undimmed. The weather prophets for weeks 
had been declaring that it could not last, but no- 
thing darker or heavier than scattered clouds of 
fleecy white or faint gray film crept over the pale 
blue of the zenith. Mrs. Treherne, defying the 
prophecies and confiding in the sky, ventured to 
give one more small garden party on the 25th, 
The day before, the New York Herald announced 
that “a disturbance attended with dangerous en- 
ergy” was crossing the Atlantic,and would prob- 
ably break upon the British and Norwegian 
coasts between the 25th and the 27th inst. The 
following afternoon, however, was calm and ra- 
diant, and Mrs. Treherne’s guests congratulated 
themselves and their hostess as they wandered 

about the brilliant grounds of Newlands. 

“Mrs. Treherne is always lucky in her wea- 
ther,” observed little Major Hill, admiringly. 

“Mrs, Treherne is lucky in everything,” said 
Mrs. Glentworth, her broad, red, motherly-looking 
face beaming with the unalloyed good-will of a 
soul that knows no envy. 

“ Well—a—now, do you—do you really think 
so?” asked Mrs. Nias, the vicar’s wife, in her 
usual muffled tones and hesitating manner. 

“Certainly I do,” answered Mrs, Glentworth, 
“Mrs, Treherne is beautiful, clever, rich—” 

“ And a widow,” added Major Hill. 

“Oh, Major Hill!” exclaimed Mrs. Nias, uncer- 
tain whether to be altogether shocked or amused 
at this item. 


“T believe,” said Mrs. Glentworth, thoughtful- 


ly, ‘that Mrs. Treherne was passionately devoted 
to her husband, and quite heart-broken when he 
died.” 

“ Ah! but that was nearly fourteen years ago,” 
said the major, comfortably. 

A young girl came toward them over the soft 
sward. She was dressed in white, and protected 
with a wide white sun-shade from the autumn 
sunlight a complexion that well deserved peculiar 
care. So exquisite, indeed, was the coloring of 
this voung blonde face that few observers missed 
in it any other beauty. 

“Will you please come in to tea ?” she said to 
them, with a dimpling smile, and then passed on 
to summon others. 

“Upon my word,” said Major Hill, looking aft- 
er her, “ Miss Treherne gets prettier every day.” 

“Ah! we forgot when we were counting over 
Mrs. Treherne’s good things,” said Mrs. Glent- 
worth, wistfully. “I think that sweet young 
daughter is the best of them, after all.” 

Mrs, Glentworth had no daughters. 

“ Yes—but, Mrs. Glentworth, it is not quite—” 
objected Mrs. Nias. ‘“Only—in fact—her step- 
daughter, you know.” 

“Oh, it is all the same thing if they are nice,” 
said Mrs. Glentworth, as they went into the din- 
ing-room. 

Mrs. Treherne herself was not there. She had 
gone to her studio to seek Captain Loscombe, 
who was correcting some faults of perspective in 
her last sketch. He was one of the few men in 
the neighborhood who did anything besides shoot, 
fish, and play Jawn tennis. Mrs. Treherne stood 
silently behind him, watching the well-judged 
strokes of his brush. So standing, she was her- 
self a subject which an artist would have valued. 
She was no longer young, but her beauty was of 
a kind over which time has the least power. Her 
whole form was well proportioned; her features 
were almost classically regular; she possessed 
the crowning beauty of a small head admirably 
set. Only in a very merciless light could one de- 
tect that the smooth bloom of the cheek and the 
rich gloss of the hair were gone. Her dark gray 
eyes were still clear and bright. Even age would 
never take from her the dignity of bearing, the 
earnestness of expression, which impressed all 
who saw her with a more or less defined sense of 
her superiority. 

“What an improvement already!” she said, 
almost sadly. ‘ How could I have been so care- 
less as to overlook these mistakes !” 

“They are mere trifles,” said Captain Los- 
combe, turning his handsome foreign-looking face 
toward her, and speaking in that manner which 
the men called “ oily,” and the women smooth— 
“ trifles which a genius would overlook, and only 
a poor plodder like myself would notice.” 

“Did not some one say there were no such 
things as trifles ?” said Mrs. Treherne. “I believe 
it is literally true in art. I am not modest; I 
think it is a clever sketch; but it is spoiled by 
errors which a child might have avoided.” She 
paused, and then added, “ But I thought Louise 
was with you, taking a lesson.” 

“ Miss Treherne ?” said Captain Loscombe, lean- 
ing back, with his head on one side, to observe the 
effect of his work, “I am afraid I bored Miss 
Treherne. She made some excuse to leave me 
soon after you went yourself.” 

Mrs. Treherne looked displeased. “It is al- 
ways the same,” she said. “Louise can never 
be induced to take any interest in things which 
are worth caring for.” 

“You expect too much.” 

“ How?” 

“Few pretty women are so little interested in 
themselves as to have much attention to spare 
for other things. You expect every beautiful 
woman to be as indifferent to her beauty as”—he 
looked up, turning upon her for one moment the 
intense gaze of his long dark eyes ; then dropping 
it again on to his palette, concluded his sentence 
with the words—“ as some women are.” 

Mrs, Treherne’s face remained unchanged ; but 


.on me, 





it did not grow cold, as it would have done if she 
had been paid a direct compliment. “I hope 
you have nearly finished,” she observed, “ for tea 
is ready, and I have come to tell you so.” 

A pleasant sound of tinkling cups and chatter- 
ing voices filled the tea-room. Mrs. Treherne’s 
eye ran over her guests, and rested on Mrs. Nias. 
That lady had not been bidden to the feast, but 
had dropped in by accident. Special attention 
was therefore due to her, Mrs, Treherne thought. 
She crossed the room to pay it, rather reluctantly. 
She often found the ball of conversation difficult 
to keep up with the rather dull people of her 
neighborhood, indifferent to all the wide subjects 
she cared for, but with Mrs. Nias that ball was 
apt to become heavy as lead. 

“What a long time it is since you have been 
to see me!” Mrs. Treherne began, with a kindly 
smile. Her voice was soft and low, and there 
was a gentle simplicity in her manner which just 
saved it from being cold, and made her almost 
popular despite her intellectual tastes and other 
eccentricities. 

Mrs. Nias replied, as was her usual fashion, in 
a spasmodic and halting way, as if only with 
great effort her thoughts could find utterance: 
“I thought I must have the pleasure—I should 
find you in—I hoped of course—at tea-time—I 
did not know”—here came a nervous, half-choked 
laugh—* no idea—quite a party.” 

“Oh! but it is not a formal party,” answered 
Mrs. Treherne, interpreting Mrs, Nias’s somewhat 
incoherent language, as those accustomed to it 
easily did. “It is only a small gathering to look 
at the garden before the storm spoils it. Why 
did you not persuade Mr. Nias to come too?” 

“Oh !’—another little uncomfortable laugh— 
“very kind, I am sure—thank you—he was rath- 
er busy this afternoon—I thought perhaps—I 
had hoped to speak with you—rather a delicate 
matter—perhaps you may not have heard—I 
think you ought to—only, of course—” Mrs. 
Nias’s voice died away in a kind of tremulous 
giggle. 

Mrs. Treherne, listening to her with gathering 
surprise—for this speech was more than usually 
mysterious—concluded at last that her guest was 
thus agitated, not by shyness, but by the conscious 
possession of some thrilling morsel of local scan- 
dal, for industriously to collect and generously to 
distribute such was supposed to be the chief re- 
laxation of Mrs. Nias’s uneventful existence. It 
was one with which Mrs. Treherne had never 
sympathized. 

“Do have some grapes,” she said, rather hast- 
ily. “Captain Loscombe, please give Mrs. Nias 
some grapes ; the purple are the best.” 

Then she crossed the room, and took her place 
on a low settee in the window, near Mrs. Glent- 
worth, looking there as a Greek column might 
have done beside a feather-bed. A peal of gur- 
gling, musical laughter reached them from the 
group of which Louise was the centre. 

“What a delicious laugh that child has !” cried 
Mrs. Glentworth, smiling sympathetically. 

“T never think a laugh pleasant if it is mean- 
ingless,” said Mrs. Treherne; “that is, if there 
is no reason for laughing.” 

“Oh! but a young thing has always reason for 
laughing, unless she is positively miserable,” cried 
Mrs. Glentworth, cheerfully ; “ it is reason enough 
that she is young.” 

“T have brought you some tea, Mrs. Treherne,” 
said Major Hill, suddenly appearing before them. 

“T am glad you have,” said Mrs. Treherne, 
calmly, as she accepted the cup, “ because I am 
very much displeased with you, and I wished to 
tell you so. Why do you always come here at 
such unreasonably early hours? You know I nev- 
er will receive idle bachelors before four o'clock.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Treherne, you really are very hard 
Mrs. Glentworth, because I managed to 
get here just a little before the time, I was left 
in the drawing-room for a good half-hour by the 
clock, with not a soul to speak to and nothing to 
look at.” 

“Nothing to look at in Mrs. Treherne’s draw- 
ing-room !” repeated Mrs. Glentworth, shaking her 
head. 

“ Well, you know what I mean. I don’t know 
anything about china and pictures, or that sort of 
thing.” 

“Yes, we know what you mean,” said Mrs. Tre- 
herne. “ You don’t care for anything beautiful.” 

“Oh, don’t 1? Only I like the real thing, the 
real living beauty, better than the painted pictures 
of it. It’s worth ever so much more.” 

“There I agree with you,” said Captain Los- 
combe, as he offered some cakes to the ladies. 
““We must all feel that here,” he added, emphat- 
ically, as his eyes rested on Mrs. Treherne. 

“Now don’t you?” said the major, surprised 
and elated by the unexpected support of an ac- 
knowledged art critic. ‘Talk of the old masters 
or anybody else, where did you see such coloring 
as on Miss Louise’s face just now? I should like 
to see the painter who could beat that, or come 
anywhere near it.” 

He looked into Mrs. Treherne’s face as he 
spoke, for sympathetic assent, and found none. 
It remained still and expressionless, 

“Ye—es; but color is not everything,” re- 
marked Captain Loscombe, significantly. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Glentworth, “ how 
did that tramp get into the grounds ?” 

They all turned, and their eyes followed the 
direction of hers. Close up to the steps that led 
to the window near which they were came the 
smooth green turf of the pleasure-grounds, dotted 
with beds of bright-colored flowers. A high wire 
fence separated this carefully cultivated inclos- 
ure from the wilder stretch of sun-tanned sward 
and brown fern in the park beyond. The object 
of Mrs. Glentworth’s attention had apparently 
climbed the railings, and was now striding toward 
the house—a tall figure in rough, ill-fitting gar- 
ments, and clumsy, dust-covered boots. He look- 
ed up toward the windows as he came on, and 
disclosed a strange and peculiarly remarkable 
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face—not ily that of a typical tramp, how- 
ever. 

Mrs. Treherne uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, sprang to her feet, and ran down the stone 
steps. In another moment she had met him, and 
was clasping both his hands in her own. 

“No; he’s not a tramp,” explained Major Hill. 
“He's a cousin of Mrs. Treherne, Hugh Silcote, 
son of her uncle, Sir Thomas Silcote, who brought 
her up. He lives about nine miles from here.” 

“What on earth does he dress himself like 
that for ?” asked Mrs. Glentworth. “ Does he nev- 
er cut his hair?” 

“ Well, sometimes ; but he is awfully queer al- 
together in his ways. He lives all by himself, 
and hardly sees anybody, in an old farm-house at 
Stoke Charity. He has a room where he reads 
to the laborers and teaches them in the evening. 
He has sick children down from London to stay 
with him. He’s got peculiar religious views, too 
—an atheist, or a Plymouth Brother, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“My dear major, there is a difference,” 
tested Mrs, Glentworth. 

“Oh, well, they neither of them go to church,” 
said Major Hill, easily. 

Here the cousins entered, after what seemed 
like hesitation on the gentleman’s part, and he 
was presented to the company generally as Mr. 
Hugh Sileote. Mr. Silcote acknowledged the cer- 
emony, not gracefully, indeed, but with a perfect 
simplicity and lack of self-consciousness which 
was not without dignity. The women were so 
amazed at the quality and cut of his garments 
that they could think of nothing further. The 
men went so far as to bestow some attention on 
himself, and decided that after a month’s drill- 
ing and a visit to the barber he might be not so 
bad-looking, for he was tall and powerfully made, 
and his frame was by no means ungainly, what- 
ever his movements might be. Both men and 
women pronounced his face unprepossessing. Its 
expression in repose was, indeed, far from attract- 
ive. From under overhanging brows, bent almost 
into a frown, two deep-set piercing eyes looked 
out upon the world half defiantly, half serutiniz- 
ingly. The same unbending severity was repeat- 
ed in the firmly closed lips of his mouth, long, 
thin, and inclined to droop at the corners. He 
was no longer young, but probably looked older 
than he was, for his face was thin and pale and 
crossed by the deep indented lines that are the 
marks of thought and pain. Yet into this rug- 
ged and unattractive face Mrs. Treherne looked 
up with unwonted softness, her own face grow- 
ing more lovely for the color and light which 
happy surprise had kindled in it. 

“ Let me give you some tea, Hugh,” she said. 

“Tea ?—certainly not, thank you,” was the 
reply, spoken in a deep voice and with a some- 
what rough intonation. “Two meals in twenty- 
four hours are enough for me. I have my break- 
fast and my dinner; I want nothing more.” 

“Enough for you, sir; but it may not be enough 
for weaker vessels.” 

“ Oh, well, let them stuff themselves if it seems 
good to them. That is no reason why I should 
do so too.” 

“Yes, it is—excuse me; you should eat and 
drink pour encourager les autres. Your views 
are selfish and unsocial to the last degree. That 
comes of living the life of a hermit.” 

Her cousin did not answer. His eyes had 
wandered toward the door. 

“Elinor,” he asked, abruptly, “who is that 
fair-haired girl who is just leaving the room ?” 

“Do you not know Louise ?” 

“Louise, is it? She was a child when I saw 
her last. There is something about her that 
reminds me of you as you were twenty years 
ago.” 

“T should not think we had a feature in com- 
mon,” said Mrs, Treherne. 

“Tt is the hair, the reddish-brown hair,” said 
he, slowly, as if thinking aloud ; “ just like yours, 
which used to shine so curiously in the sunlight 
—not unlike sunlight itself.” 

“Why, Hugh, you are getting quite poetical.” 

“T dare sayIam, There is no depth of maud- 
lin folly into which a raan may not sink under 
certain influences.” 

“Well, that is a pretty speech. 
enough to explain it, if you can.” 

“That is the worst of seeing you, 
went on, quite unmoved; “that is why I do see 
you so seldom. Your voice and your face unset- 
tle me, and for a week after I am constantly 
haunted by old scenes and faces.” 

“And don’t you like to be so haunted? I 
love those ghosts of one’s young days. They 
have more life in them than the real living pre- 
sent always has.” 

“Not more life, not more life,” cried Hugh, his 
voice and his look growing suddenly more earnest ; 
“only more pink and glitter and delusion. We 
have no time for ghosts, Elinor, be they fair or 
foul. This dreaming over the past is weakness 
and folly.” 

“Oh, Hugh, that speech makes the past live 
again for me as I hear you. I am at Hazelby 
once more. I see the river, and a long line of 


pro- 
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Elinor,” he 


ducks flying homeward to the big pond. The 
scent of limes in blossom is all around me; my 


pinafore is full of gathered flowers. The world 
is a fairy-land, and life is a fairy tale; and you, 
Hugh, a tall boy eight years my senior, ave frown- 
ing upon me as you do now, and forbidding me 
to rest in the future, much as you are now forbid- 
ding me to linger over the past.” 

His face was a curious study as she spoke. 
Harshness and tenderness appeared struggling 
for the mastery in him. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, uttered an impatient exclamation, and was 
about to speak, when the téfe-d-téte was interrupt- 
ed by Captain Loscombe’s suave tones : 

“T must say good-by, Mrs. Treherne, and I 
must ask you to say good-by for me to Miss Tre- 
herne, as she is not here.” 

“Must you really go now ?” 














“One can not be always here,” 
Loscombe, smiling sadly. 

As the door closed behind him, Hugh called 
out, in a sudden way he had that almost made the 
listener start, “ Elinor, is not this dangerous 2” 

“Dangerous !” reped ated Mrs. Treherne,in amaze- 
ment; but other guests came up to take leave of 
her, and when she had, as she thought, sped the 
last of them, her cousin was gone. 

“Provoking!” she murmured, hurrying to the 
window. To her relief she saw him not far from 
the house. She ran down the steps calling to 
him to stay, and he turned. “ You might at least 
have said good-by,” she exclaimed, reproachfully, 
as, half breathless, she overtook him. 

“You know I hate s saying good-by.” 

“ Besides, I want you to explain your last 
speech. What is or may be dangerous ?” 

“Dangerous? Oh, the buzzing of all these 
gilded water-flies about you. There is always 
danger, isn’t there, in—in admiration ?” 

“Not for me. I thought you, at least, could 
understand that that kind of danger could exist 
for me no longer. The romance of my life fin- 
ished fourteen years ago, Hugh.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Hugh ; and the look on 
his face and the tone of his voice changed com- 
pletely, and became gentle and tender. “ We do 
not often love twice as you loved him—love him, 
itought to be. I was not thinking of your heart, 
however, Elinor; I was thinking of your head. 
Steadier heads than yours have been turned by 
constant flattery.” 

“What! at my age? I, too, who never, even 
when young, was accused of being vain?” 

“T don’t accuse you of it now. I say only, take 


replied Captain 


care. It was a passing thought that came across 
me. If I were superstitious, I would say it was a 


presentiment; but you know I believe in nothing 
—except God. But I have often thought before, 
and I have told you, that the life you lead must 
be a slippery path.” 

“ Ts there anything positively wrong in the life 
I lead ?” 

“Ts there anything positively right?” he re- 
torted. “The best of it is your relation to that 
child, Louise. Cherish her, cherish it, Elinor. 
Therein lies, I think, the salt of your existence.” 

“Dear Hugh, if you knew her— But this is 
not the way to the lodge gates.” 


“Tam not going to the lodge gates. I shall 
get out as I came in, by the plantations. I can 
swing myself over the wall in a second. Your 


people kept me waiting three minutes the last 
time I came by the lodge. Good-night. God bless 
you re 

He sprang more than climbed over the railings, 
and then, turning sharply round, cried: “ Don’t 
trust to your age, Elinor—don’t trust to your age. 
It is but a broken reed.” Then his long quick 
strides put yards between them. 

She went slowly back to the house, smiling to 
herself as she went. For the first time she began 
to suspect, what many believed, that her cousin 
was just a little insane. 

“ And yet, mad or not mad,” she thought, “ he 
has the old charm. To be with him is like feel- 
ing the outer air around one after being impris- 
oned in a warm closed room.” 

Too thoughtful to notice the evening, which 
was stealing sweet and solemn as organ music 
over glade and garden, she went up the steps and 
into the drawing-room. Even then, still dream- 
ing, she almost ran against a lady before she per- 
ceived her. 

“Mrs. Nias!” exclaimed Mrs. Treherne, with a 
not altogether hospitable intonation. 

“T am sure I—must apologize—so late—I real- 
ly—I think I ought not to leave—without—in 
fact—very important and serious matters.” Mrs. 
Nias paused, crimson and breathless. 

“ Does it concern me?” asked Mrs. Treherne. 

“ Well, yes—I am sure—very sorry—in fact, I 
hardly know how to begin.” 

“Perhaps the best way to begin, dear Mrs. Nias, 
would be to tell me at once of what or of whom 
you are talking.” 

“Oh, certainly; that is—I do hope you will 
excuse the liberty—sense of duty—in fact, of 
Louise.” 

“Of Louise !” 

“And I am sure it is very painful—only Mr. 
Nias thought it right—of course remarked, and 
in this neighborhood—people are so ready to 
talk—in short, Captain Loscombe—I hope you 
will not be displeased.” 

“Tam not in the least displeased, my dear Mrs. 


Nias,” said Mrs. Trelherne, in a slightly fatigued 
voice. “ But I wish you would kindly say what 


you have to, as quickly and as briefly as possi- 
ble.” 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Nias did make a laudable 
attempt to tell her story. In pity to the reader, 
the substance only shall be given. It appeared 
that for some time past the moral sentinels of 
the neighborhood had been startled by the sight 
of Louise and Captain Loscombe walking togeth- 
er, quite unchaperoned, sometimes within, some- 
times beyond, the park, in a manner which it was 
certain Mrs. Treherne would not have counte- 
nanced. The matter had been carefully investi- 
gated—by what means Mrs. Nias did not explain 
in detail—and the self-appointed judges had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that a clandestine love 
affair—* Let us hope an engagement,” said Mrs. 
Nias, solemnly — existed between Captain Los- 
combe and Miss Treherne. 

Mrs. Treherne’s feeling, as she listened, was 
growing irritation; with Louise, for having by her 
carelessness given rise to these rumors ; with Mrs. 
Nias in particular, and the gossips of the neigh- 
borhood in general, for having made a mountain 
out of such a mole-hill. 

“T am very much obliged to you, Mrs. Nias,’ 
she said at last, “but I think you take too seri- 
ous a view of the whole thing. You forget that 
Louise is a mere child, and would naturally look 
upon Captain Loscombe as nearly old enough to 
be her father. However, I will warn ber to be 





more discreet in future. One can not be too 
careful in a neighborhood where the standard of 
propriety is so high, and where people take such 
a friendly interest in their neighbors’ affairs.” 

Mrs. Nias felt vaguely the satire of this speech, 
and resented it all the more because she did not 
quite understand it, and was uncertain, therefore, 
to what extent she was being ridiculed. She be- 
came purple with indignation as she rose and 
said, in a choked voice, but with unwonted dis- 
tinctness, “ Perhaps, Mrs. Treherne—not quite 
—might think differently—if, in fact, I showed 
you where Miss Treherne is just now.” 

“My daughter is in the village, or on her way 
back from it. I sent her to take some jelly to 
Mrs. Moore.” 

“Perhaps if you would—care to go a few steps 
with me—in the shrubberies—you might find her 
rather differently occupied,” said Mrs. Nias, who 
certainly spoke better when thoroughly out of 
temper than at any other time. 

“T shall be delighted,” said Mrs. Treherne, 
with an incredulous smile. 

Mrs. Nias led the way, and, a solemn procession 
of two, they went down the steps, along the broad 
walk, and plunged into the semi-darkness of what 
was called the shrubbery, because of its small ex 
tent, but really dese rved the name of w sodland. 
Detached arrows of the outer light shot through 
the bower-work of interlaced boughs, kindled rich 
sparkles of color in the russet and yellow leaves 
upon the mossy foot-path,and silvery gleams on the 
tall gray beech stems. At all times lovely, this 
leafy alley was filled just now with that mystic 
beauty which belongs to the commingling of dark- 
ness and of light. Nor did this picture of twi- 
light lack the last symbolic touch that a poet 
or a painter would instinctively have added: 
two lover-like figures. Half-way down the alley 
a man and a girl sauntered, his arm round her 
waist, her head declining toward his shoulder. 
Mrs. Treherne stopped suddenly. 

“ You see ?” whispered Mrs, Nias, looking back 
triumphantly. 

Mrs. Treherne with an almost imperious ges- 
ture signed to her to go on; but for this Mrs. 
Nias was by no means prepared. In another 
minute, as the green path ended abruptly, the 
interesting pair must needs turn and perceive 
their observers. The position, she felt, would be 
awkward, and she would willingly have retired 
at onee. She hesitated and recoiled, while Mrs. 
Treherne brushed impatiently past her, and went 
unswervingly onward. In another minute the 
meeting would take place. Mrs, Nias’s curiosity 
overcame her timidity; she too moved onward, 
and arrived just in time to witness the critical 
turn which brought Louise and Captain Los- 
combe face to face with Mrs. Treherne. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ON BOARD AN EMIGRANT SHIP. 


See illustration on double page. 


NEXTRICABLE confusion is the first impres- 
sion created in the mind of the spectator who 
watches on the docks and quays of Liverpool the 
departure of a large emigrant ship from the shores 
of the old continent. Mountains of baggage meet 
his eyes, a Babel of voices strikes his ears, while 
a pushing, pulling, seething crowd knocks him 
hither and thither without much respect for his 
dignity as an impartial observer. The throng of 
emigrants is a motley one, gathered from every 
quarter of Europe; for the business of trans- 
porting passengers has been by the great steain- 
boat companies brought to such completeness 
that tickets by any of the lines can be bought in 
most of the sea-ports of Europe as easily as they 
ean be procured in England and Ireland, and the 
passengers themselves are conveyed from Ham- 
burg or other ports to Hull, and then by railway 
to Liverpool, without further trouble on their part. 
In all cases the emigrant in the steerage has to 
provide himself with bed, blankets, knives, forks, 
pannikins, and such like household truck, and 
the bargaining for these articles, which in most 
eases has to be reduced to pantomime, is respon- 
sible for much of the tumult of the scene. The 
first difficulty is to get the emigrants on board. 
In the Mersey, where the rise and fall of the, 
tide is great, the ship usually lies in the stream, 
and the passengers are transferred to her from 
the landing-stage by a small tender. From this 
landing-stage (a long ponton connected with the 
quay wall by bridges) the start is made. Detach- 
ments of emigrants are embarked on the little 
steamer and taken alongside the transatlantic ves- 


sel. As the former is much lower than the latter, 
the ascent by the gangway is by no means a 


pleasant experience in rough weather, and is al- 
ways uncomfortable. Here you see the passen- 
gers, one by one, climbing up, weird-looking fig- 
ures many of them, with dishevelled hair and 
tattered garments, bending under the bags and 
sacks that contain their worldly possessions. The 
women, however, often have a strangely plump 


look, for many of them, for safety, wear their 
whole wardrobe, extra clothing and all, under 


their common working -day dress. Till dinner- 
time, at 1 p.m., there is a general settling down— 
baggage is further sorted, berths are hunted up, 
and other little commencements for the sea-life 
made. Then at 1.30 the medical examination 
takes’ place, the emigrants passing in single file 
before the examining officer. Then again some 
hours of preparation, of idling about the dec k, of 
staring at the endless line of masts in the mag- 
nificent docks, at the strange bustling scene on 
the river, till the donkey-engine begins to run. 
The anchor is raised, the first splash of the serew 
is heard, the great ship slowly descends the river 
till she is off the Prince’s Dock landing- stage, 
where the cabin passengers come on board. The 
first day’s dinner has been enjoyed; the second 
day’s table is usually spread in vain before a sea- 
sick company. But when once they have their 
‘sea legs on,” and if the weather is fine, the pas- 
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sengers do not find time hang very heavily on 
their hands. Every one feels disposed to make 
the best of the situation, and every one does so, 
for all are filled with hopes of a brighter future. 

They eat, drink, and are merry; they pull ropes, 
help to hoist sail, smoke and sing, and talk of the 
homes they have left and the friends they are on 
their way to join. The Continental emigrants 
are said to be the most orderly during the pas- 
sage, the English and Irish the most exacting and 
most likely to get into trouble with the officers 
and crew, But asa rule, harmony prevails. The 
meals are, breakfast at eight o’clock, dinner at one, 
supper at six. The sleeping-bunks are arranged 
on both sides of the ship, those for the single 
men forward, those for the single women and 
married fe'k aft, separated from the former by a 
wooden division. 








In some ships canvas bunks 
are used, and married couples have state-rooms 
nearly as large as those of the cabin passengers, 
but bare of everything. 

The unmarried girls are not allowed on deck 
after sunset or before sunrise, and are under the 
particular charge of a matron and the officers, 
Jewish passengers, too, are as far as possible al- 
lowed to keep themselves aloof from their com- 
rades of the voyage, and are allowed facilities for 
the exclusive cooking which their religion de- 
mands. One scene depicted in our illustrations 
shows a number of young emigrants who were 
sent out by the liberality of the London Samavi- 
tan Society and Howeston Home Mission. They 
have evidently not forgotten their pious training, 
and are saying “grace” as at home—a custom 
which is retained by the better class of emigrant 
families under all circumstances. The life of the 
steerage is, of course, one of discomfort, where so 
many people, of such different manners and cus- 
toms, are thrown promiscuously together ; but the 
bunks are more spacious, the food more liberal, 
the ventilation better, than they used to be, while 
the period during which any inconvenience has 
to be endured is reduced to a minimum. Good- 
nature and good-humor, as a rule, prevail after 
the preliminary troubles of settling down are 
safely passed through; there is reading, singing, 
playing cards, and the corners of national asper- 
ities are gradually worn off. Passing ships are 
looked for, nautical operations watched, till the 
end of the voyage is near at hand. Then the 
deck is crowded with eager gazers, who strain 
their inexperienced eyes to see the land of prom- 
ise. Then comes the landing; the cosmos is again 
resolved into chaos, traps are collected and pack- 
ed up, another medical inspection takes place, 
and the throng is in that centre of centrifugal 
force, Castle Garden. We have spoken only of 
a fair-weather trip; in rough weather, when the 
sea is breaking over the forecastie, and the pas- 
sengers are compelled to remain below, the dis- 
comfort is naturally very great, and entirely un- 
avoidable. But the bulk of the emigration is in 
the most genial season of the year, and the artist 
has made his sketches in bright days and tran- 
quil seas, 








ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

S. W.—Wear either black gros grain with lace and 
no crape, or e Ise wear an all-white dress of sheer white 
nans’ veiling and a widow's cap of crépe lisse without 
black ribbons. 

Pii.—Get a gray or blue cloth tailor suit for the 
strect, and a combination dress of green or dark ma- 
roon velvet and ottoman silk for nicer wear. An 
article on photo-coloring was given in Bazar No. 47, 
Vol. XV. 

A Sunsormer.—Satin-finished silk will probably be 
your best choice, Have a tailor-fitted cloth coat of 
medium length, or a long Newmarket if you prefer it. 
Velvet jackets will be worn, also those of Jersey cloth, 
either braided or bordered with fur. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. XVII. The black silk 
with lace sleeves will re mi 1in in fashion. 

Litti« Deer Isuv.—For a dark Roman stripe in an 
afghan have sapphire blue, dull red, and olive colors 
tovether. 

Reseooa.—You can bny a stylish long cloak of fine 
soft cloth for $50 that will not soon go out of fashion. 
A fur-lined circular at that price will be a comfortable 
garment. 

Amir. —Lace curtains 
Cornices are not used. 

I snp M. H. K.—Marble mantels can be color- 
ed to imitate wood, but the secret of coloring them is 
not made public by the professionals who are employ- 
ed to do it. 

Mrs. C. ©. L.—We do not reply by mail to questions 
about dress. Circulars will remain a favor. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No, 36, Vol. XVII 

Enruvstastio ADMIRKE, Your pink dress is suitable, 
and you might have a hat or bonnet of white lace for 
the receptions. Phe slippers with black stockings are 
right. The regulation time to stay at a 
fifteen minutes, but you can stay 
you choose, . 

A Suusoringer.—We can give vou no further infor- 
mation on the subject, ahd have not the author's pre- 
sent address, 

Dutirvut. —It is quite proper to speak of your mother- 
in-law as “ Mrs. Brown,” and also to address her as 
such if your wife prefers it. It is one of the matters 
that should be settled by mutual consent. 

Mus. MoG.—-The wide crochet lace to which you re- 
fer is probably that in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIV 

A. F. B.—Surah does not combine well with any- 
thing but figured sur il, or else with figured net and 
lace flounces. 

Amateur.—The princesse back with basque front 
and apron drapery is a favorite design for biack silk 
dresses. 

Puzziry 





should hang from poles, 





reception 18 
as much longer as 


Amatrun.—Your design is good. Use 
either Escurial or Frénch lace. 
Grratoine.—Dark gray or brown heavy knitted 


gloves would be a nice gift for you to make a gentle- 
than for next winter. 

May B.—Your material is stylish, and will look well 
us a house dress over a lower skirt of satin or of vel- 
vet of a very dark red shade, or for a visiting costume 
with a cloth skirt of dark red. 

A Guaterct Sussoriner.—Do not alter your muff at 
present, a8 it is said all muffs will be worn larger next 
winter. 

Try Again.—Get diagonal rough cloth of a solid 
color for your little girls’ cloaks. Use plain velvet of 
the same shade with satin merveilleux. 

Eroi.r.—Get twenty yards of gros grain, either dark 
red or black, for a dress that will not look out of fash- 
ion two years hence. A dark red felt bonnet, trimmed 
with darker velvet and wings, will suit you. 

A Puzziep Motner.—Manners and ‘Social Usay ges, 
published by Harper & Brothers for $1, will give you 
full directions about weddings, cards, etc., which we 
have not room to repeat here. 

Suvssoriser.—Use guipure lace five or six inches 
wide to retrim your embroidered cashmere shaw). 
You should wear a white under-waist under a white 
basque, 
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ON BOARD AN EMIGRANT 
1. Emigrants’ Luggage. 2. On the Quay, Liverpool. 8. Settling down = 4, 
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MIGRANT SHIP.—[Sre Pace 663.] 


tling dow, 4, Grace before Meat. 5. Going on Board. 6. Taking Soundings. 
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VILLAGE WEDDING BELLS. 


ING on, ring on, ye wedding bells! 
if There’s a duty rests with you; 
The joy you make is a joy that tells 

Of hearts that are brave and true. 


The times are hard for simple folk ; 
They're oft in stormy weather ; 

But a man and wife must pull through life, 
And breast the waves together. 


One side of life is dark as night; 
The other is clear as day. 

In doing right you keep to the light, 
And the dark will pass away. 


Though times be hard for simple folk, 
And we mourn the ills of fate, 

The rule for man is, do what he can, 
He must learn to work and wait. 


Behind the cloud’s a silver light, 
A joy for the faithful heart. 

Then plight your troth by a solemn oath 
To be true till death do part. 


It’s not in vain the wedding bells 
Ring joy on the wedding day; 

Though the battle’s nigh, yet hopes are high, 
And hearts are merry and gay. 


Ring on, ring on, ye wedding bells! 
There’s a duty rests with you; 

The joy you make is a joy that tells 
Of hearts that are brave and true. 





“BLACK MONDAY” AND * DULCE 
DOMUM.” 
See illustrations on page 668. 


HESE fine illustrations, by the English artist 

William Redmond Bigg, R.A., form a contin- 
uation of the series of exquisite old engravings 
begun in the last number of the Bazar, and de- 
scribed therein in the exhaustive article “ Eng- 
lish Art in the Eighteenth Century,” to which we 
refer our readers. 





MADAME DE BLEMONT’S 
ATONEMENT. 
By BLANCHE L. MACDONELL. 


“f OU will at least be kind to the child? She 
has had but hard lines as yet, pretty dear. 
Madame, you will surely try to be good to her?” 
in a wheedling, persuasive voice, as though striv- 
- ing to propitiate an utterly fractious and unrea- 
sonable child, 

One glance, keen, contemptuous, decisive, from 
the gray eyes of Madame De Blémont is quite 
sufficient to reduce Miss Ursula to instantaneous 
and humble submission. Ursula Champion has 
two traits which render her particularly objec- 
tionable to madame: upon the slightest provoca- 
tion she is hysterically inclined ; and when driven 
frantic by flagrant injustice, no dread of conse- 
quences will deter her from speaking her mind 
with the most uncompromising directness. Ma- 
dame objects to hearing hard facts clothed in 
plain words, and she herself is never betrayed 
into the feminine weakness of shedding tears. 

“ Bah!” mentally comments madame; “ whin- 
ing and complaining as usual. Yet could I do 
without her? For the present, I think not.” 
Aloud she remarks, suavely: “ And is it of thine 
own affairs with which thou concernest thyself ? 
And is the heart of a mother no guide, that thou 
presumest to direct? Ma bonne, hast thou not 
forgotten thyself?” 

Madame De Blémont rarely speaks English, and 
Ursula has a violent aversion to the French lan- 
guage, yet all these stinging sarcasms are per- 
fectly comprehensible to her. Utterly abashed, 
Miss Champion wipes away a furtive tear. 

“The heart of a mother!” she repeats, tartly, 
to herself—‘a heart like the nether millstone! 
Settled in .comfort, she leaves that pretty dear 
and her dying mother to struggle with a cruel 
world, just to gratify her own pride and bigotry ; 
arid a wofully hard struggle it has been, or I am 
much mistaken.” 

Madame De Blémont and her kinswoman, house- 
keeper, and companion are antagonistic in every 
particular. It is on the side of the late M. De 
Blémont, whose mother was an Englishwoman, 
that Ursula is related to the family. Madame is 
a small, slenderly fashioned old woman, but the 
manner in which her head is set upon her shoul- 
ders greatly increases her apparent height. She 
has a complexion like old ivory, delicate aquiline 
features, clear cut as an Italian cameo, with dark 
eyebrows somewhat heavily marked, and thin lips 
which are a trifle cruel in expression; but the 
spirit and vivacity which animate the aged face 
lie in the restless sparkle of the keen gray eyes. 
Deep, cold, and inscrutable, they are illuminated 
by a gleam of dry, cynical humor, which occasion- 
ally blazes up into a malignant ferocity which 
is absolutely startling. Despite her seventy-six 
years, her form is erect, and her step retains the 
elasticity of youth. Everything about her is fine 
and delicate, yet at the same time instinct with a 
vigorous and impressive individuality. Her hair 
is still dark and abundant. Her small bejewelled 
hands are still white and soft, and they possess a 
lithe strength, suggestive of ample force to keep 
und to hold. Her gown of heavy, lustreless black 
silk is without a crease, her widow’s cap is de- 
lightfully fresh, the white tulle carefully folded 
about the slender throat is immaculate in its 
snowy purity, Madame is daintily fastidious in 
all her appointments, and amidst her wide range 
of deeper interests never loses sight of the luxu- 
ries and elegancies of life. 

Miss Ursula is tall and thin and ungainly. It 





is only her excessive neatness which redeems her 
from utter awkwardness. Her brown eyes are 
always wistful with that yearning sadness which 
one often notices in the eyes of a lost dog; her 
nose is long and pointed; her mouth droops at 
the corners. Her nature is at once humble and 
self-assertive, and long years of close association 
with those widely differing from her in religion 
and nationality have failed to modify her inflex- 
ible English conscience. Ultramontane to the 
core, madame holds that unruly Presbyterian 
conscience in utter disdain—one might almost 
add, in abhorrence—yet to a certain extent she 
is reluctantly impressed by it. There are times 
when the spinster, the meekest of her sex where 
her own individual rights are concerned, waxes 
bold exceedingly, and then madame, the most 
tenacious of women, has occasionally been forced 
to temporize. Mutual necessity and long associa- 
tion have bound the two so closely together that 
one could scarcely exist without the other. Who 
else would have served madame with a simple 
loyalty for which that unappeasable conscience 
was directly responsible? As for Ursula, beyond 
that quaint and sleepy household she has neither 
ties nor interests. She had entered it a shy, 
awkward stranger, very desolate, and very grate- 
ful for the shelter offered her. The troubles, ne- 
cessities, and sérrows of the De Blémonts have 
absorbed her existence. An elderly woman now, 
still engrossed by alien concerns and occupations, 
she still remains a strange woman in a strange 
land. 

The sweetness of the autumn day scarcely 
makes itself felt in the close city streets as a 
young girl made her way rapidly down Notre 
Dame. She passed the region of fashionable 
shops and shoppers, passed the Place d’Armes 
Square, faced by the parish church of Notre 
Dame, with its square, dominant towers standing 
out boldly against the background of pure sky. 
On past the gray stone court-house and the mass- 
ive structure of the City Hall, facing the excess- 
ively shabby and forlorn monument from which 
Nelson smiles down dejectedly upon a negligent 
and unappreciative world. At its base habitants 
gesticulate and chatter; a blind beggar with a 
large placard suspended about his neck plays a 
rickety violin, whose notes jar upon one’s nerves 
like the sound of a saw; a seer professes to peer 
into futurity through the instrumentality of some 
birds of exceedingly dilapidated appearance ; 
the market-women laugh and chatter. At Dal- 
housie Square, between the narrow side streets, 
she catches glimpses of the St. Lawrence flowing 
gold between its banks. ere the street nar- 
rows, and the foreign element becomes more pro- 
nounced. It is quaint and tortuous; there is a 
dingy, old-world atmosphere about it; and on ev- 
ery side there is ample evidence of that passive 
clinging to the customs and traditions of their 
forefathers which is so eminently characteristic of 
the French Canadian. Here are shabby and dingy 
shops, and the signs bear odd-sounding names. 
Telesphore Trottier entreats his fellow-citizens to 
come and be shaved; Candide Minot advertises 
dry-goods which are absolutely to be given away 
for the good of the community; Gabriel Levet 
mends shoes; Hippolyte Cointet, in both the 
French and English languages, lauds his stock of 
groceries as superb, magnificent, 2nrivalled; Ma- 
demoiselle Euchariste Painchaud modestly calls 
attention to her skill in hair-dressing as exhibited 
on the ghastly and decidedly soiled barber’s 
blocks in the window ; and the Demoiselles Huot 
describe themselves as fashionable modistes. 
Can this shabby suburb, with its air of homely 
and plebeian prosperity, be really the place in 
which Claire de Blémont is to find that ancestral 
home of which her girlish fancy has created so 
many images ? 

For a moment the girl stands regarding the 
gayly bedizened shop windows somewhat wistful- 
ly, with that longing which proceeds from a pro- 
found and depressing consciousness of a light 
purse and many necessities. How lovely that 
soft, warm shawl would be for mother! Well, 
if grandmother were very kind— Then turning 
away with a quick, impatient sigh, Clairé comes 
abruptly upon the massive iron gates which shut 
the De Blémont mansion off from the encroach- 
ments of the street. 

A large, rambling edifice, with a massive cen- 
tre and two large wings, it is built around a stone- 
paved court. Large bronze lions guard the high 
stone steps; several of the high, narrow windows 
are provided with balconies ; and one of the wings 
has a winding staircase of iron, delicately mould- 
ed, leading up to the second story. It reminds 
Claire of pictures she has seen of quaint old Con- 
tinental houses. Street gamins frisk before the 
gates; shrill voices of working people and the 
noise of machinery are wafted through the open 
windows ; still it stands apart with an air of state- 
ly and dignified seclusion. Claire does not guess 
—this girl, whose life has been passed amidst 
the crude, brand-new splendors of Western cities 
—that this quaint and shabby Quebec-like suburb 
has once been an aristocrat quarter of Montreal, 
and that it is still rich in interesting associations. 
The tide of fashion flowing westward has left 
the Maison de Blémont stranded, a solitary relic 
of past grandeur. The surrounding buildings bear 
traces of age and solidity, though they have all de- 
scended to sadly plebeian uses. In that tall gray 
house opposite, a Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of his Majesty William IV. lived out his 
dignified existence, with infinite satisfaction to 
himself and credit to his country, and now the 
busy hum of industry announces the fact that a 
factory occupies the place. A general of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces in Canada formerly occupied this 
tall, angular building, curiously resembling a 
square tower, with an addition of creamy stucco, 
low, picturesque, and peak-roofed, nestling be- 
side it as if for protection, but in the evil days 
which have fallen upon the neighborhood it fur- 
nishes lodgings for the factory operatives. In 
this long, low, rough stone house, with wide- 





spreading wings, whose upper stories are con- 
nected with the main building by long covered 
galleries, a lordly Governor-General once held 
sway. In those low, dark rooms grave delibera- 
tions were held, and in the shady garden dainty 
French belles coquetted with stalwart British of- 
ficers. The garden is dusty and neglected, the 
weeds push up rankly between the cracks of the 
dry plaster fountain, and, alas for the aristocrat- 
ic associations of the place! it is used as a police 
station. The glory has certainly departed from 
the antique suburb. It no longer affords shel- 
ter to either British or colonial magnates. Ca- 
nadian homes have been removed to the quiet 
dignity of St. Denis, St. Hubert, and Dubord 
streets ; the English have established themselves 
in the fashionable west end districts ; still Madame 
De Biémont remains constant to the house which 
for so many years has been the winter residence 
of her family. It would be a bold man or wo- 
man who would venture to suggest that any al- 
teration was desirable. 

The interior of the house is also quaint. Wide 
staircases with balusters of carved oak lead to 
low, spacious rooms whose walls and ceilings are 
decorated with gilded enrichments and paintings 
in the style of Louis XIV. Claire is ushered into 
a large saloon with wide folding - doors of look- 
ing-glass at the end, which double and prolong 
its dimensions. On the walls plump, decorous 
cherubs disport themselves amidst bowers of 
roses ; the ceilings are decorated with heavy stuc- 
co-work, which juts out into irregular festoons 
and arabesques. There is no attempt at adorn- 
ment. The rich Turkey carpet and heavy dam- 
ask curtains, the spindle-legged tables, the heavy 
fringed velvet chairs, the stiff settles covered 
with stamped leather, have been so long out of 
the mode that they now find themselves in the 
height of the fashion. The tall blue and white 
china jars placed on either side of the carved 
wooden mantel would have rejoiced the heart of 
a connoisseur, and time has toned down all the 
bright hues to a mellow harmony of color. There 
is an old-world flavor of antiquity about the 
place, and amidst its intense stillness hasty foot- 
steps aud abrupt voices echo with a jarring 
sound which is absolutely startling. The autumn 
day is already waning, and the chamber is dim- 
ly lighted by wax tapers, while great gulfs of 
darkness, bordered by wavering fantastic shad- 
ows, lurk in the corners. 

Rows of old family portraits, dating from the 
earliest colouial times, when Canada was under 
the dominion of old France, stare down grim and 
faded from the wall. There is a strong family 
resemblance running through all—something sar- 
donic and mocking in the curl of a lip and glance 
of an eye—from the founder of the De Blémont 
family in New France, the Marquis de Blémont, 
one of the most brilliant courtiers at the court of 
le Grand Monarque, who as one of the early colo- 
nial Governors had come to retrieve his ruined 
fortunes in the New World, whose adventures 
with the Indians, feuds with the priests, arbitrary 
dealings with rival magnates, furnish amusing 
reading still, down to the late M. De Blémont, 
whose picturesque dark face smiles down from 
the canvas with a regard of supercilious disdain. 
In so long a line of courtly ancestors one might 
well be pardoned for taking pride, yet Claire is 
consciqus of a hostile influence, repellent rather 
than attractive, as she regards them. 

“A terribly ghostly old place,” she says with a 
shiver, wondering idly if the task of exorcising 
the ghosts which haunt the old homestead is to 
be her own. 

It is here Miss Ursula finds her. A calm, self- 
possessed young person, cool to audacity, who 
resolutely ignores the grandeur of her surround- 
ings and accepts Miss Ursula’s moist embraces, 
her confused directions and explanations, with 
an equanimity which very much resembles quiet 
amusement. Enthusiastic Ursula is unreason- 
ably disappointed. She has a fine faculty for 
disappointment, Threé deep longitudinal lines, 
engraved ‘on her forehead between the eyes, mark 
and emphasize the passing irritations. 

“ Don’t mind if she is a little bitter; that’s just 
her way, dear. Above all, don’t cry; madame 
hates tears like poison. If she sees any sign of 
weakness, she will trample upon you without 
mercy,” counsels Ursula, with the wisdom de- 
rived from a long and bitter experience. 

Claire laughs blithely. From the brave light 
in her pretty eyes it appears safe to conclude 
that she entertains no intention of crying, and 
that she has sufficient spirit to confront the or- 
deal without either hesitation or reluctance. 

“Tt is in her office she will receive you.” 

Though the office bears no trace of feminine 
occupation, it is Madame De Blémont’s usual sit- 
ting-room. The possessor of three rich seigneu- 
ries, madame is a keen, sagacious, clear-headed 
woman of business. [er two short years of mar- 
ried life have scarcely interfered with the direc- 
tion of her affairs, for she too had been a De Blé- 
mont—a cousin—and her family and her church 
have been the two most absorbing interests of her 
life. The De Blémont affairs have prospered un- 
der her management. While other equally an- 
cient French families have sunk into decay and 
obscurity, the De Blémonts have flourished. Eng- 
lish capital is on every side buying up the seigneu- 
ries of indigent land-owners, but Joliggeur, Mela- 
dog, and Bienlieu have steadily increased in value. 
In her extreme old age madame still buys and 
sells, builds factories, plans roads, and improves 
villages with rare business ability. Even the 
Jesuit Pere De Méron, whom the clever old wo- 
man gracefully describes as the “ director of her 
conscience,” is far too astute openly to offer any 
suggestion concerning her management. Bigot 
as she is, madame shrewdly defines the difference 
between things temporal and things spiritual. 
The room is plainly furnished. A massive writ- 
ing-table bears piles of letters, ledgers, and price- 
lists, all arranged in neatest order. A heavy 
book-case contains a number of volumes, some of 


them law-books, but mostly works upon agricul- 
ture. The walls are adorned by maps and sev- 
eral colored pictures of prize cattle, with their 
pedigree traced beneath. The chairs are all high 
ana stiff, as the active old woman abhors lounging. 
The glowing fire throws out a warm light, which 
on this chill autumn day has a gleam of kindly 
comfort about it. Beyond, a door partly open 
reveals a smaller room, scarcely larger than a 
closet, lighted by one long narrow window. It 
contains only a curiously carved oaken prie-dieu, 
and a small but richly decked altar. Colored 
wax tapers burn dimly before a beautiful marble 
image of Our Lady of Bonsecours, and the statue, 
placid, cold, immutable, looks down blankly upon 
the rare exotics, costly lace, and gleaming lights 
which enrich her shrine. 

Claire’s heart throbs wildly, for this meeting 
is the realization of a life-long desire. Out of 
the mist which for a second dimmed her eyes is 
evolved that aged face, keen, astute, cynical. 
Amidst her fervid excitement the young girl ac- 
knowledges the presence of some inimical influ- 
ence which stifles all demonstrative emotion. 
She looks up with an audacious serenity of man- 
ner. Plainly she is on approbation, and the 
cool, keen speculation in madame’s eyes warns 
her that the ordeal will be no superficial one. 
Claire is far too simpiy girlish not to appreciate 
the humor of the situation. The very knowledge 
of her own terrible strait inspires a strange ex- 
ultation that thrills her nerves, lending color to 
her cheek, a soft tire to her eyes, and a despair- 
ing courage and defiance to her heart. She stands, 
a tall, slender figure in a shabby black gown, her 
pretty head poised half haughtily, half indiffer- 
ently. Her raiment is threadbare, but it is worn 
with an air; her bearing is noble, graceful, ex- 
pressive. She certainly possesses that subtle and 
sensitive grace, 

“The nameless finer leaven, 
Lent of blood and finer race,” 


which to such a woman as Madame De Blémont 
is worth a thousand times more than any perfec- 
tion of mere physical beauty. 

There is a faint tinge of color on the ivory face, 
and for an instant Madame De Blémont raises 
one delicate hand to her throat as though to tear 
away impatiently something which is suffocating 
her. Here in the person of her own descendant 
are presented all those instincts, national, heredi- 
tary, and religious, which arouse her strongest an- 
imosity. This is the representative of her bitter 
disappointinent and unavailing regret. The only 
human being his mother had ever really loved— 
no one ever divined how profoundly and how des- 
perately—Raoul de Biémont had contradicted ev- 
ery desire and frustrated every expectation, and 
had been punished by that inflexible will, which, 
unmoved by personal suffering, had never swerved 
from its first resolution, 

Ah, well, it is all over, Raoul died an exile, in 
want and misery, devoutly attended by the wo- 
man whose affection he prized above mother and 
home and ecuntry. Bah! a nobody, the daugh- 
ter of a poor music teacher, a stranger, a heretic, 
Raoul’s eyes, clear and sweet, but perfectly deci- 
sive in expression, looking out from beneath the 
delicate level brows of this girl, tear the heart- 
strings of the relentless old woman. That firm- 
ness in the clear curves of mouth and chin, sug- 
gestive of latent force which oppression might in- 
stantly kindle into flames of defiance and resent- 
ment—that is doubtless inherited from the heretic 
mother. Madame draws along breath. The storm 
within her gathered and grew, and was reflected 
in the white passion of her face. Was it hatred 
stirring within her, or was it love holding in re- 
straint stronger passions? She scarcely knew: 
only those ezger, girlish glances stab her with a 
memory so ruthless that they render ber impla- 
cable. Disappointment and remorse, the after- 
math of an affection which resulted only in an- 
guish and disunion, furnish the foundation for a 
decisive and immutable purpose. 

She holds out a languid white hand with some- 
what supercilious blandness. 

“And it is this good Ursule who, in order to 
protect the interests of mademoiselle, has brought 
her to me.” 

The heavy white lids droop over the keen, in- 
scrutable eyes. The voice is suavely courteous, 
yet in some inexplicable way it arouses all Claire’s 
latent pride. 

“Cousin Ursula is very kind. Father always 
said she had been his kindest friend. No one 
could tell what her help has been to mother and 
me,”’ she protests, turning eager, grateful eyes to- 
ward Miss Ursula. 

Miss Champion looks as distressed as though 
she had been detected in some act of flagrant 
wrong-doing. Madame’s lip curls in a bitter, sar- 
castic curve, 

“Sc-ho! It is thus that the savings of this 
poor Ursule, on whom I have taken the trouble 
to bestow most excellent counsel—really excep- 
tional advantages in investments have I brought 
to her notice—and it is thus her savings have 
vanished. This wise Ursuie invests, then, her 
treasure in charity, doubtless with the expecta- 
tion of finding an accumulated store of merit 
awaiting her in heaven. I have ever failed to 
comprehend her peculiar theology. Truly, the 
wise Ursule !” 

For a second Claire writhes under the convic- 
tion that her grandmother condemns Miss Ur- 
sula’s aid as shameful to both the donor and the 
recipients, Her face flames hotly. Her eyes 
are dry and glittering with a feverish fire which 
tells at once of the necessity and impossibility 
of tears, Then remembering to how dire an ex- 


tremity they have been reduced, how delicate and 
kindly the help offered, she recovers herself, and 
says, bravely, 

“The theology which results in deeds of kind- 
ness can scareely be termed barren.” 





Madame continues, calmly, as though uncon- 
| scious of interruption: “ And it is doubtless with 
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the object of being acknowledged as my grand- 
daughter that mademoiselle has come to Mont- 
real,” she asserts, with bland serenity. 

Claire laughs. That low, soft laugh wounds 
Miss Ursula’s honest heart. She clasps her thin 
hands, and regards the two women wistfully, im- 
ploringly. 

“But [am your granddaughter, Claire de Blé- 
mont. It is quite impossible that you should en- 
tertain any reasonable doubts on the subject.” 

The brilliant, provoking eyes betray a steadfast 
self-assertion. Madame, who has a keen relish 
for spirit and courage of every description, is im- 
pressed. There is no touch of weakness about 
Claire. Her eyes dilate, but never quail; her 
head is haughtily erect. She may be hated, but can 
never be despised. The contest—for Madame De 
Blémont has already decided that there shall be 
a contest—will be between equal forces, though 
one is but a frail girl, and on the other side is 
ranged all the weight of wealth and rank and 
ambition. Madame’s heart beats a trifle faster; 
a faint red spot appears on either cheek; a thrill 
shoots through the old woman’s veins like a fiery 
electric shock. Is it memory, or a reluctant ad- 
miration, or the birth-pangs of a newly awakened 
affection? She scarcely knows. 

“T said acknowledged,” she continued, suavely. 
“ Mademoiselle’s own good sense will enable her 
to perceive the difference. Iam indeed rich, very 
rich.” There is a cold, hard glitter in the gray 
eye which conveys a scorching sneer, and Claire 
clinches her hand to restrain the bitter, caustic 
speech which springs unbidden to her lips. “ Yet 
by the terms of my own marriage settlement, as 
well as by those of my husband’s will, Iam abso- 
lutely free—all is at my own disposal. Ma- 
demoiselle will excuse these uninteresting de- 
tails, but I prefer that our relations should rest 
upon what you English term ‘a business footing.’ 
Mademoiselle can then have no objection to give 
me some idea of her prospects, of the life she 
has led, of her expectations.” 

Claire still regards her grandmother with a close 
scrutiny which is half mocking, wholly defiant. 
The expression of her face changes and softens ; 
then she. speaks with serene deliberation : 

“We have always been very, very poor. I sup- 
pose only those who have known such utter, des- 
perate poverty can comprehend what it is—the 
pinching and privation, and the entire absence of 
all comfort—but we have always had each other, 
and we could not be utterly wretched, mother and 
I.” There is a sort of tender exultation in the 
tone, and madame shivers as though struck by a 
sudden chill. “We were always moving about 
from place to place. Poor father”—with a pa- 
thetic tremor in the fresh young voice—“ poor 
father tried everything; he taught French and mu- 
sic and painting; but he never succeeded at any- 
thing. He was so sensitive and unfit to struggle 
with the world. Mother's relations quarrelled with 
her when she married—” 

“The Americans, then, have prejudices like 
ourselves,’’ comments madame, placidly. Her 
eyes are bright, but her lips are ashen gray, and 
one white hand clasps her throat. 

“Mother taught in the public schools in San 
Francisco. We were happy there; we found 
a friend who was very good to us. Father’s 
long illness reduced us very much, and when 
he died mother’s health failed entirely, and as 
our friend was then leaving San Francisco, he 
advised us to come here. If mother could only 
get better !” 

The brown eyes earnestly scrutinizing the 
aged impenetrable face are rewarded by no sign 
of sympathy or tenderness, and a desperate hope 
perished in the girl’s breast. Never at any time 
a merciful woman, the throbbing pain of that 
old scar rendered madame very cruel. 

“The contrast is somewhat striking between 
your present position and that which you would 
occupy as my heiress. If willing to accept my 
conditions, it is not altogether impossible that 
you should be recognized as such.” Ursula 
clasps her hands in an ecstasy of elation, but 
madame continues, with just a shade more lan- 
guor than usual in her quiet voice : “ When Made- 
moiselle Claire de Blémont chooses to renounce 
all connection with her mother, to whom in that 
case I shall make a liberal allowance, and pro- 
fesses herself willing to be received into the bosom 
of the Holy Mother Church, pledging herself 
to be guided in all things by my will, she may at 
once take her place before the world as my 
daughter and heiress.” 

“Me—can you really mean me ?” cries Claire. 
She is shocked and wounded and stung to the 
heart by this humiliating suggestion. She grows 
deadly white, and then a rich carmine flush col- 
ors her face from brow to chin. “ You can not 
understand how very ill my mother is, how de- 
pendent upon me, You can not be in earnest. 
No woman with a heart in her breast could pro- 
pose such a bargain to another. It would be an 
insult even to name it. Can you intend to jest?” 
breathlessly. 

Madame is not addicted to jesting, and the 
suggestion is displeasing. There is a delicate 
suspicion of irony in her cold smile. 

“My taste for heroics has long passed away, if 
it ever existed,” she returns, coolly. “I am 
old and slow, and in truth the years preach 
patience ; you will not be hurried. Consider the 
matter with attention, for your decision will be ir- 
revocable. In the mean time, Iam willing to re- 
cieve you when it suits you to present yourself. I 
am not tender, like this charitable Ursule, and 
help, under circumstances different from those 
I have mentioned, it will be useless to ask.” 

Madame, rising, holds out her hand with one 
of those fine, graceful gestures which have al- 
ready captivated Claire’s fancy. Miss Ursula, 
her face very puckered and woe-begone, regards 
the girl mournfully. Claire drops a little courte- 
sy, very profound and very stately. Her eyes 
are wide open, bright, and sparkling ; her cheeks 
are flushed like scarlet poppies. As she speaks 





her face changes swiftly from its expression of 
tragic force, all the profound feeling disappear- 
ing in an illumination of mischievous gayety. A 
ripple of laughter gleams in her eyes and dimples 
about her lips. 

“ Thanks, madame,” she says, serenely. ‘“ You 
have at least taught me a lesson of family affec- 
tion which I shall not easily forget. I can safely 
promise that you shall not be troubled by our 
necessities ; and unless the ties of kindred which 
might have bound us together are openly acknow- 
ledged by you, they will never be proclaimed by 
any act of mine.” 

Ursula, miserably depressed and disappointed, 
follows Claire from the room. She is talking 
lightly and vivaciously upon some indifferent 
topic, when, happening to catch Miss Champion’s 
wet, kindly eyes, the rich color fades rapidly from 
her face. 

Transported out of herself by a vehement out- 
burst of feeling, pity for herself, outraged pride, 
and disappointed sentiment swelled her heart to 
bursting. The tears, long gathering, fell like a 
storm on the girl’s cheeks, and all the pent-up 
feeling of the past hour found utterance in the 
violent emotion. 

“Don’t look sorry for me; I can’t bear it. I 
am sore and bruised and wounded all over, and 
the disappointment has been so bitter I don’t 
know how to endure it. I was persuaded grand- 
mother would help us. My mother is dying, and 
I can scarcely provide bread for her. What does 
it matter? I must bear it,” she insisted, strug- 
gling desperately against the momentary passion, 
and forcing a tremulous smile upon lips that still 
quivered—“I must bear it;” and covering her 
face, Claire wept as though her heart would 
break. 

Ursula soothed her with tender words and 
impulsive caresses as she might console a little 
child. 

“No, dear, no. It is pride and jealousy and 
bigotry that have hardened the human heart 
within her. It is there—my woman’s instinct 
assures me it is there—and some day it will 
awaken. You must be brave, dear, and it may 
be for you to touch it. Please God, I may never 
again see such suffering as hers when your father 
died; yet she turned to the world a front as un- 
yielding as fate.” 

“What, Ursule! tears, and again tears ?” ques- 
tioned Madame De Blémont, later. 

A cruel sense of her own impotence exasper- 
ates Ursula beyond endurance, and she turns 
upon the pitiless old woman with a flash of keen 
resentment. 

“It’s a cruel proposal you made to Claire,” she 
says, hastily. “Don’t you see that she has a 
spirit that will never yield to oppression? She 
may break, but she will never bend.” 

Madame smiles mockingly. ‘Always quix- 
otic, my poor Ursule. Thine exalted and roman- 
tie sentiments remain ever unmodified by experi- 
ence. Before three months are over I shall see 
the girl at my feet.” 

“God help us! she has no faith in any human 
being !” sighed Ursula. 

After that, Claire became a frequent guest at 
the quaint old house in Notre Dame Street. 

“]T don’t know what brings me here,” she said 
once to Miss Champion. “Something draws me, 
and I can’t resist. You have heard of the evil- 
eye, Cousin Ursula. When I am with grandmo- 
ther, I feel as though I were struggling against 
some hostile and irresistible force, like a bird in 
the power of a serpent.” 

Claire laughed lightly, but Ursula saw that her 
face was white, and she failed to control the trem- 
bling of her lips. 

That bright, girlish presence created a new and 
vivid interest in the staid, elderly household. The 
sedate old servants, who years before adored M. 
Raoul, all hada friendly word for his young daugh- 
ter, and the girl responded readily to the slightest 
accent of kindness. There was something sim- 
ple and joyous in Claire’s nature, which caused the 
litheness of her youth to apparently triumph over 
the cruel circumstances of her destiny. Sometimes 
the clear young voice, like a bird, would awaken 
the echoes of the dim old corridors, until the girl 
herself paused, half amused, half startled, by her 
own temerity. Even Miss Ursula never divined 
that her gayety had an odd touch of desperation 
about it. Though her face grew pale and thin, 
the hollows encircling the brown eyes deeper and 
darker, the white hands more and more trans- 
parent, the pretty lips never lost their trick of 
smiling, the eager eyes continued bright with 
undiminished courage and resolution. 

In all her intercourse with her grandmother 
Claire showed herseif remarkably cool,”clever, 
and well poised. Her own grave and deep anxie- 
ties, the sadness of the past, the haunting dread 
of the future, the daily burden which taxed her 
strength to the utmost, were never alluded to. Al- 
ways bright and often brilliant, this Cinderella, 
emerging from the ashes of poverty and obscuri- 
ty, might have been taken, from her grace and 
noble bearing, for a princess of the blood royal. 
The restless glow and sparkle of the girl fasci- 
nated Madame De Blémont. These were the gifts 
and graces, delicate, seductive, brilliant, which 
she was capable of appreciating. Some subtle 
influence, at once attractive and repellent, drew 
the two together. The close, sweet ties of kin- 
dred warred against the antagonistic power of 
race and creed. 

To Miss Champion Claire’s society was like a 
revivifying breath of life, a perpetual reminder 
of love and hope and trust, yet Ursula was launch- 
ed upon an ocean of troubled thought. She found 
secret threads which she could not unravel, and 
intentions which she failed to divine. Claire she 
could not quite fathom, and madame’s decided and 
complex character she had never comprehended. 
Could madame’s bland indifference be but the 
perverse disguise assumed by a deeper sentiment ? 
The keenly interested spectator was beset by a 
foolish fancy that a silent and persistent duel 
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was being waged between the two women, car- 
ried on with pitiless resolution on the one side, 
and with dauntless spirit and courage on the oth- 
er. Miss Ursula read the definite, immutable pur- 
pose in madame’s eyes, but she failed to under- 
stand the intensity of the conflicting emotions 
which agitated the shrewd, lonely woman, 

The absorbing necessities of the position 
aroused Miss Champion to frantic appeals and 
vehement denunciations. 

“That child is killing herself. Her mother is 
dying by inches of cancer, and Claire, while toil- 
ing like a heroine, stints herself of the verv neces- 
saries of life. Will you allow her to perish be- 
fore your eyes ?” 

Madame’s cool scorn stabbed the excited wo- 
man like a knife. “My good Ursule,” with a 
contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, “these 
things concern thee not. The choice lies in the 
hands of Claire.” To herself she added, “That 
girl is sustained by a hope, a close, passionate 
hope; when that fails, my time will come.” 

Madame De Blémont was battling with a new 
experience—battling fiercely, resolutely, desper- 
ately, contesting every inch of the ground. The 
womanly tenderness which she had all her life 
trampled upon had risen in arms against her. A 
secret, silent, and most subtle force was sweeping 
away with an imperative and irresistible power 
the barriers of pride and prejudice and bigotry. 
In silence and isolation a new soul—an intense, 
passionate soul—seemed to be growing up within 
the aged woman. A strange quickening of life 
had made Claire’s advent like a new era in her 
grandmother’s existence. Though with her life 
was always energetic and vital, she was possess- 
ed by a secret spring of hope and purpose. She 
went on steadily, a trifle more keen and bitter 
and sarcastic than usual, fulfilling her duties, reg- 
ulating her affairs, gracefully dispensing hospi- 
tality; yet this new sensation became her master- 
thought, dominating over everything. The inex- 
orable old woman for the first time in her life 
was assailed by the strangest doubts. Her hus- 
band had made no pretense of loving her, and 
her despotic will had wrecked the life of her son. 
After all, might simple faith and trust and affee- 
tion not prove infinitely sweeter than pride and 
power? This girl, clinging with steadfast lovalty 
to her own ideal of right, had something which 
she scarcely comprehended ; and even that utter- 
ly absurd Ursula, who was at everybody’s serv- 
ice and under everybody’s feet—it really could not 
be denied that Ursula had her consolations. If 
she had only had a daughter, a girl with pure, 
sweet eyes, might not all have been different ? 

Then came an interval when for several weeks 
Claire was not seen at the Maison de Blémont. 
Her absence created a perceptible void. The 
servants yawned and complained audibly of the 
excessive dullness. Madame asked no questions 
and received no explanations. She was frequent- 
ly engaged in close conference with her confessor. 
Her self-control was perfect, and she never un- 
der any circumstance betrayed violence of tem- 
per, yet during those weeks her biting gibes and 
smiling sarcasms rendered life somewhat unen- 
durable to her dependents. As for Ursula, she 
was more down-trodden and woe-begone than 
ever. She went about her household tasks with 
her habitual method and prudence, but it was 
like a Niobe dissolved in tears. 

“And the vagaries of this good Ursule, the 
tears, the jeremiads, are becoming unendurable,” 
observed madame, absently, as though addressing 
an imaginary audience, and apparently uncon- 
scious of Miss Champion’s presence within two 
yards of her. 

After a time, just when the Northern winter 
had reached the extremity of its bitter, piercing 
cold, Claire re-appeared. On her entrance, a 
flash of impassioned emotion, keen, swift, eager, 
disturbed madame’s gracious serenity; but even 
as Ursula’s wondering eyes were turned upon 
her, it faded as rapidly as it appeared. Even to 
herself she would scorn to acknowledge the thrill 
of absolute gladness which a sight of the young 
face brought. 

In Claire a sudden and inexplicable change had 
taken place. She looked little and shrunken, 
The small pale face was so haggard that it look- 
ed old and dreary; the dimples had disappeared 
in wan hollows, and the tragic pathos of her eyes 
was more touching than tears. In her forlorn 
and pitiful attempts at self-control the girl still 
displayed a dauntless spirit. Old Eulalie, a dark, 
thin woman, who had been Madame De Blémont’s 
maid for over forty years, insisted eagerly that 
Mademoiselle Claire should drink a fisane of her 
own detoction, whose virtues she vaunted in most 
enthusiastic terms, Claire accepted the hot, spicy 
fluid with the evil-odor very meekly. There 
were no peals of girlish merriment to sound in- 
congruous in the low dark room, and to set the 
old lady’s nerves on edge, like a jarring chord. 
Claire had a dry, hacking cough, and shivered 
nervously as she stretched her thin hands out to 
the blaze. 

“Her hope has failed her; the supports are 
giving way,” commented madame, with a thrill 
of keen exultation. 

Madame De Blémont’s mood that day was 
plastic, a quiet, gracious mood, which effectually 
concealed the strong forees and yearnings which 
were deliberately subdued beneath. She talk- 
ed more than usual, speaking with an odd, 
incisive brilliance, throwing out stinging sar- 
casms with her ready wit. She had all the re- 
fined ‘grace and elegance of a woman of the 
world, anxious to please, and thoroughly conver- 
sant with the arts of doing so. She betrayed more 
interest in her granddaughter’s affairs than she 
had ever allowed herself to do before, asking 
close, searching questions with curious persistency. 

Yes, Claire responded, she had herself been 
ill. Her mother was very low. It was difficult 
to leave her, but a friendly neighbor had offer- 
ed to take her place for an hour. Yes, she ad- 
mitted, in a tone of dull indifference, things had 
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been very bad with them; they could scarcely be 
worse. Both she and her mother had received a 
shock in hearing of the sudden death of a friend. 
He was an artist studying in Rome, and had died 
of malarial fever. It was in San Francisco they 
had known him, and a kind, kind friend he had 
been to them. He had been very successful, and 
had expected to return to America the next 
spring. She spoke quite simply and uncomplain- 
ingly, but her voice had changed and grown old 
like her face. Ursula rushed impulsively away 
to hide her tears, while Madame De Blémont, in 
her clear, penetrating tones, questioned and con- 
doled, and the girl sat staring drearily into the 
fire. 

The two—grandmother and granddaughter— 
were alone when the young girl took her leave. 
The fire had died down, and the red embers shed 
an uncertain, mysterious glow about the room. 
Claire reached the door, hesitated, and returned. 
She lingered, striving to obtain control of voice 
and words. Bright tear-drops stood in her eyes, 
the long fringing lashes were wet. Then, in 
spired by some passing impulse, she said, softly, 
“I should like to kiss you once before I go,” 
and bending, pressed her lips to Madame De 
Blémont’s smooth cheek. 

Madame uttered a low, shrill ery, clutching in- 
stinctively at the throat of her dress, which seem- 
ed to choke her. Her breast heaved with long- 
drawn breaths which in a less self-controlled wo- 
man would have been allowed to escape in sobs. 
Tears did not come easily to Cécile de Blémont’s 
old eyes, yet a bitter dew of deep and concen- 
trated pain dimmed her sight. The touch of 
those soft lips aroused the strangest emotions in 
madame’s breast. Since Raoul was a little curly- 
headed, eager-eyed lad no one had ever ventured 
to caress his mother. The narrow and corroded 
lines between which her life had fallen, and the 
rigid restraint of years proved insuperable bar- 
riers to any warmer demonstration. Blinded 
and confused by the conflict raging within her, 
she stood panting and motionless, with all the 
powers of nature intensified by pain and excite- 
nent. 

Had Ursula not at that time been so strangely 
absorbed she must surely have noticed the rest. 
less fever of excitement which held possession 
of Madame De Blémont. She grew thin and sal- 
low and haggard. She was nervous and impa- 
tient until she scarcely knew herself, she whose 
firm nerves had been the marvel and admiration 
of her acquaintances. Night after night the 
flickering lamp in the little oratoire met the first 
dim rays of the tardy dawn. Love was alive and 
aching. Hopes, memories, and aspirations strug- 
gled wildly in the breast of the aged woman 
against the prejudices of pride and passion and 
bigotry. This new influence was tender and 
seductive and perilously sweet. The power was 
absolutely in her own hands. At any moment 
an effort of her own will might terminate the 
probation to which she had subjected her grand- 
daughter. Her past contained no traditions of dis- 
couragement and defeat to warn her of failure. 
The time came when she could no longer oppose 
this haunting and insatiate desire. Even in her 
resiless agitation she was cool and reasonable, and 
argued over the matter calmly. The mother was 
dying—it might be well to earn Claire’s gratitude 
by a semblance of kindness. Deprived of both 
mother and lover (for madame’s keen eyes had 
detected a romance between the lines), the girl 
would be entirely in her own hands, to be mould- 
ed at her will. She was Raoul’s child—her own 
daughter——and she could feast her eyes on Claire’s 
beauty and exult in her brilliancy; as she crowned 
the girl with all the material good of life, she 
could surely claim her allegiance. The girl was 
capable of gratifying both her affection and her 
pride. Her generosity would atone a thousand 
times for anything Claire had suffered in the past. 
The old house would cease to be haunted; love 
and joy and peace would exorcise its ghosts. 

“Ursule, I lave decided upon taking Claire 
home. One must be reasonable, and take into 
account what is expected of one. To the world 
it may appear more seemly that the widow of my 
son should die at his home; it may also be for 
Claire’s advantage. That I should see her, no; 
but to afford her shelter, ves. You will arrange 
to have her brought here; it can not be for long.” 

This assertion fell upon Ursula with all the 
force of a shock, it came with so strong an un- 
der-tone of feeling. She regarded Ursula with a 
look from which all the defiance and disdain had 
vanished, a look which any simple loving woman 
might have worn, There was a tremulous quiver 
about eyes and lips which indicated deep, re- 
strained excitement. That slight elastic form, in 
which a tremor of weakness seemed so strangely 
out of place, looked bent and weary. She was 
shaken and exhausted as from a long illness 
Oh, it was time she should have the strength of 
youth and hope to lean upon! 

Ursula was strangely silent, but it had never 
been madame’s custom to pay much heed to the 
fancies of others. 

“And still des caprices, cette chére Ursule,” the 
level, liquid tones continued, “I hasten to gratify 
thy desire—even to take home the little one.” 

As she met Ursula’s eyes, Madame De Blémont 
started to her feet. <A terrible, intangible dread 
throbbed through the old woman’s veins, shatter- 
ing alike all faculties of mind and body. In that 
second of agonized suspense she acknowledged 
for the first time that this absorbing passion of 
mother-love was the one splendid blossom of an 
arid, barren life. A sob shook her like a con- 
vulsion, then the old look of stoical hardness re- 
turned to her face, and she straightened herself 
until her attitude was rigidly erect. ‘* And this is 
to be the end of all?” she asked, hoarsely. 

Ursula threw up her arms with a despairing 
gesture. “Oh, why does God give children to 
women of stone? Your pride killed her, and you 
watched her dving by inches. God forgive you! 
Claire died early this morning.” 
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Bison-cloth and Velvet 
Dress. 

Tus costume is of Egyptian 
brown bison cloth, with the skirt 
mounted in broad box pleats, and 
bordered with a velvet band at 
the lower edge. The corsage has 
a full vest, shirred at the throat, 
and terminating under a velvet 
girdle below the waist, with panier 
scarfs proceeding from it which 
meet on the back under a large 
bow drapery. The short coat 
sleeves are lengthened by a puffed 
under-sleeve with a velvet wrist- 
band. Velvet collar and revers, 


Wall-Basket. hh 

Tue shield-shaped basket is | a 
stained a light brown and picked = . t i 7 © | | , | is A | 
} out with edges and bars of gild- z : =— ih | 
ing. The cylindrical front is dec- 
orated with a plush band, which 
is half ruby and half olive, the 
two colors joined in a diagonal 


up. The satin pouch is made of 
a’ strip twenty-two inches wide 
and nine long ;. it is. closed at the 
top by a drawing-string in a casing 
below the hem. Chenille rosettes 
and ribbon bows are placed at the 
sides where the plaited cord han- 
dies are attached. 


Autumn Toilettes.—Figs, 
1 and 2, 

Fig. 1: has a skirt of Gordon 
blue repped wool, trimmed with a 
wide border of lapping bias folds. 
The over-skirt drapery and basque 
are of dice-figured wool having a 
ground of the same tint. <A gir- 
dle and sash bow of wide ribbon 
finish the edge of the basque, 
which has narrow collar and cuffs 
of dark blue velvet. 














Fig. 2 is a dress of mastic gray 
cashmere. The skirt is kilted at 
the sides and back, and has a flat 





tablier front of frisé velvet, with 
‘ seam, and is ornamented with a cresson green designs on a mastic 
1 floral design in raised embroidery, 


ground. The basque has collar, 
cuffs, and triangular revers of 
frisé velvet, and silver buttons 
and throat clasp. The round over- 
skirt drapery is ornamented with 
a long bow of cresson green vel- 
vet ribbon, 


The design is in monotone, old- 
gold silk, with stamens and ten- 
drils worked in gold thread. The 
petals and leaves are thickly un- 
derlaid with darning cotton to 
round them before being worked 
over in close satin stitch with silk, 
The edges and corners are finish- 
ed with pompons in which red 
and olive wool, old-gold silk, and 
gold thread are intermingled. 


Antique Lace Insertions. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue ground for these insertions = " / ; - @ i A 
or borders is square netting of 2 * Og a , AIMED UR. tC 
white flax thread, and the pattern 
is darned in with similar thread 
in various lace stitches. 


Hand-Bag. Wi 

Tue body of this bag is of pea- : -’ S ] | 
eock blue cloth, the lining and 3 a , = 
\ ( 


Border for Linen 
Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 660, 





Tuis border, which is designed 
fmy by Mrs. Dr. Meyer, of Hamburg, 
ab wa nil ai 2 | , | forms a taste‘ul finish for the 
Whitt \\ ends of scarfs and covers. It is 
i, worked on heavy art linen with 
il white floss silk, the solid parts in 
doubie satin stitch, which is alike 
on both sides, and the lines in 
Holbein stitel 








OLYMPIA MORATA. 
ee: simple memorial tablet of 


this busy student 1s in St 
Peter’s Church at Heidelberg. 
It is written of her that “she 
combined feminine grace and 
beauty with the intellect and learn- 
ing of a philosopher.” Persecu- 
tion at home obliged her to leave 
her birth-land, finally determining 
herself and husband to settle in 
the good city of Heidelberg, where 
her talents*and varied acquire- 
ments made her not only a favor- 
ite in society, but really a leader 

in literary circles. 
“ Large and admiring audiences 


the pouch at the top of claret-col- 
ored satin surah. The founda- 
tion for the sides is a strip of stiff 
canvas, sixteen inches long and 
six wide, which is wired at the 
edges and lined with satin. The 
outside is formed of a piece of 
cloth sixteen inches long and 
twelve wide, the middle six inches 
of which are ornamented with a 
cross stitch design in colored 
wools and filoselle; the work is 
executed over a guide canvas that 
is basted on the cloth and pulled 
away thread by thread when the 
work is finished. The embroid- 
ered part of the cloth is mounted 
























































































































































: listened with rapt attention to 
on the stiff foundation, and the AUTUMN TOILETTES lectures delivered by her, and her 
three inches projecting at the sides death was mourned by all who 
are gathered together and sewed Fig. 1.—Ficurep anp Piain Woot Dress, Fig. 2.—Casumere AND Frisé VeLvet Dress. had the honor of her friendship.” 
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Fig. 1.—Antique Lace Insertion, 
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Bison-cLoTtH AND VELVET Dress Hanp-Bac 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 

Dr. J. J. Ryan, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I invariably 
prescribe it in fevers; also in convalescence from 
wasting and debilitating diseases, with admirable re- 
sults. I also find it a tonic to an enfeebled condition 
of the genital organs.”—{ Adv.) 





“TI do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell.” 

Ir has often been wondered at, the bad odor this oft- 
quoted doctor was in. "T'was probably because he, 
being one of the old-school doctors, made up pills as 
large as bullets, which nothing but an ostrich could 
bolt without nausea. Hence the dislike. Dr. R. V. 
Pierce's ** Pleasant Purgative Pellets” are sugar-coated 
and no larger than bird-shot, and are quick to do their 
work. For all derangements of the liver, bowels, and 
stomach they are specific. —[Adv.] 








Frenou Grape Brandy, distilled Extract of Water 
Pepper or Smart-Weed, Jamaica Ginger, and Camphor 
Water, as combined in Dr. Pierce’s Compound Extract 
of Smart-Weed, is the best possible remedy for colic, 
cholera-morbus, diarrheea, dysentery, or bloody-flux ; 
also, to break up colds, fevers, and inflammatory at- 
tacks, 50 cts. Keep iton hand. Good for man or beast. 
—(Adv.] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr, Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perrie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpg- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonun Perniz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Ad». ] 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suayn«, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 
fucturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportanity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[{ Adv.] 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooartnr dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradic ation of dandruff. 
Che superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—{ Adv.) 





= 


THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Angio-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
forinfants and invalids, Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—{ Adv.) 





Apvior to Dysrerrics.—By one who cured himself. 
Mailed free. “J. H. MeArvin, Lowell, Muss. 14 years 
Tax Collector. Send for it.—[{Adv.} 





RP'Y STS HN'L'S. 







GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & 00, Dorchester, Mass, 


Perfection Perforating Machine 


For making ores Patterns. —_ 8c. stamp for 
Circular to * BENT 
44 Broadway, N. Y. 


NDING EAE 


printed. Best 
styles, mode- 
rate prices. 
Samples mailed on application. 
S.A. MAXWELL & CO., Booksellers & Stationers, 
134 & 136 Wabash Ave., + Chicago. 


Universally "prescribed by the ne Faculty. 

A laxative and refreshing 

Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


lose of appetite, bile, head- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
| N D | F N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





| THE GATES: OF PEARL. 





SMILE g ARE BECOMIN 


only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yie ad no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


stained 


Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Mlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C. YOUNG PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
__ AG ENTS w ANTED EVERY WHERE. 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” AND 
*QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If you want an honest 

print, try them. Made in great variety. 








Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness ee z or sea-air. 
Shriver’s bpmonthy : Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
your crape y mail, 


44 E.14th St.,N. Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
i Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


~ UNMOUNTED ~ 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SQ Satin fin- 
ished Golden 
Beauties, Souve- 
nirsof Kriendship, 
Pen Sefipt Mot- 





and Verse Cards, with name, 10c. 6 pks, & th fs 
genuine rolled gold seal ring, 500. Agt’ + com plete album 25c. 100im- 
norted embossed scrav pic tutes, 20cts. Alling Bros., Northfer? Ct 











EMBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Kensington, Arrasene, Plush, Ribbon Work, &c. 

| 25 ange oe designs, ranging in size from 5 to 20 
inches, with materials for applying, only $1.00. Stamp 

L A. SEL BY, Fort Edward, N. +, 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue, 





for circular. | 











SLSIODNUC P SNVIOISAHZ 





pirrers 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable — tay and completely 
Cures D: woes ia, Indigestion, Weakness, 
_ —— ood, Malaria,Chillsand F Fevers, 

—— isan unfaiting remedy for Diseases of the 
Binere and I 

It is Save ‘be Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines (lo. 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the apeetee, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belthing, and strength- 








ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

ae The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BR BROWN C MEMICAL c0., BALTIMORE, 1D 








“T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
, and Beauty 

to the 
: FY CUTICURA 
: )y.) REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
~ ip lady. 








| I ISFIGURING Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rhenm, and In- 
| fantile Humors cured by the Curiouna TRemenirs. 
| Curicvra Resonvent, the new blood purifier, 
| cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
| poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
| Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, ciears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cotiouna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepare d from Cotioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curtovea Remepirs are absolute ly pnre, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Dave anv Curmioat Co., Bostor, Mass. 





» FERRIS’ 


SENSE 


CORSETS AND 


Corded Waists 


Are THE BEST 
for all ages, from 


INFANTS 
TO 
ADULTS. 
Ask your merchants 
for them-takenooth'r 
Send for circular. 
FERRIS BROS., mers. 


81 Warr ST., N.Y. 





VE A | BOOKS AND 

FANCY WORK 4% iatns 
NGALL’S Mannal of Fancy Work, New Edition, a 
Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needlework, Kensington Embroidery; etc., Price 36c. 

Book for Crazy Patonuwork, - 15¢ 
Book of Worstrp Cross-Stitch Partrpns, - 25e. 





Macrame Lack and Riox-Rack Book, 15c. 
New Book of Dannep-Lace PATTERNS, - 5c. 
| Book of Croourr and Kyrrten-Lace Patterns, Bie. 
5 Cororep Croxs-Stitch Butte rs, - 20c. 
8 Tipy Parrreans, - - - - 20. 
6 Pownt-Russe Patterns, 10c, 


Retail Price of ali these Books ‘and Patter ms, $1.96 
YPECIAL OFFER:—All of these Books and Pat- 

terns for $1.00 and three 2c. stamps. Circulars 

Free. Add dress J. F. INGALLS, NN, Mass. 


HAND-PLEATERS 
Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the slemeaté in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalledin the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establishment, forsale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and ae ag 2c. 
Agents wanted. ¥ Hrney E. Snare By 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. 


Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Oar packages for S0c. contain Plush 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
faucy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 


and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 








For the pro- 


consumer we 
stamp every 
yard. 


BEST VELVETEEN 








DEALERS. 


tection of the ARCA DIA 
VELVETEEN and see you 





LADIE When purchasing, you will con- 

* sult your own interest by buy- 
ing the ARCADIA, which is warranted, and 
which has the endorsements of all the lead- 
ing Fashion Journals in the U.S., as the 


Sold by all FIRST - 


Be sure and 
look on the 
back of goods, 


find this 
stamp. 


STEERED 


MANUFACTURED. 


CLASS DRY-GOODS 








HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—Or— 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of H1r1’s Muuiimers’ Gazerrg, Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 
®~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners, 








In a Paris letter to the Bazar oécurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THOMPSON 
Wave, that approaches the quict elegance of 
the French tens: ”— Leslie's — Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journala, and all — who have 
ever rs. 's Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dressy 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, and im- 
parting a youthful ap) ince to every face. 


Send for Catalogue to Mrs b 
Ne. 89 Rast 14th Streets Bow ion oT ON 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, afier a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Huc so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. T. BELLCILAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxru Avencr, New Yoru. 
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DON’T GET CRAZY — 


Quilts started until you see the new book of ‘‘Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed by 


BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ORDERS NO COMMISSION € HARGED. 
Samples upon application. 
For catalggue, address 
BY JENNINGS & CO., 


Late with Lord & Taylor; 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


261 West 23d St., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. o. Box 1654, New Y¥ ork, 








Of SR eye an 
For circular, address 
MISS G. IPP. ist St., N.Y - City. 


SHOPPING aoa years’ experience. 
Commission five cents on 
Dollar. Highest references. 
a MES. os MIDDI ETON, 
. KE. LETO 
NEW YORK 104 East 23d St., New York. 
"NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 
A Competent Lady of ability, farnishing the highest 
references, will sa ye vata and Purchase Goods 
for out-of-town pests 
PURCHASING ‘BU REAU,N No. 242 West 23d St, 


(e) Or Evzry Desonirtion 
promptly done. NoCom- 











mission charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, New York. 
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Silks, Velvets, & Dmss Goods 


New Importation now open at popular prices, Spe- 
cial attention is directed to the following: 


Black Gros Grain Dress Silks, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 

Colored Gros Grain Dress Silks, $1.00, $1.25. 

Colored Satin Radzimir, $1.10, $1.50. 

Black and Colored Brocade Velvets from $2.50 to 
$7.50 per yard; many exclusive designs. 

Plain Colored and Black Velvets, all-silk face, from 
$1.25 to $3.50 per yard. 

French, German, and American Black and Colored 
Dress Goods, in a large assortment, at very attractive 
prices, 


New Illustrated Autumn and Winter Cataloque, and 
Guide for Shopping by Mail (ready about Oct, 6) FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier | 
Brothers, Ee 


ts 
Cc a, 
onsta 6 le oc ks Ce 


FALL GOODS. 


Now open, their first Fall offering, for the 
accommodation of strangers and others, of 
high-class novelties in Brocaded Plushes, 
Velvets, and Fancy Silks. Special styles in 
Figured and Fancy Effects in all-wool and 
silk-and-wool Dress Goods, Wraps, Costumes, 


Suits, Laces and Embroideries, Hosiery, &c. 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 





ry ? ‘2 
Wroadevay AS 19th ét. 
c 


STBRN BROTHERS 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., N.Y. 

















THE LEADING 


DRY-GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Our Fall Catalogue, 


GREATLY ENLARGED AND EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 
IS NOW READY, 
And will be Mailed upon Application. 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


~ THE MOSCHCOWITZ 
Mover Warr Lainina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 









A GREAT WANT MET. 


This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist. and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper =— and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 


M. KAEMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39e. 
. 35 ** 40 * 45¢e. 
- “ 641° 44 «6 | 48e., im all colors. 
ae extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


Showing elecant patchwork de* 
NY = = 7 different color. on one 
id nd 100 different styles of 
IN sce: on the opposite side 
IN sitese Se a for sa 
FARK & CO., 171 LaSalle § 


TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap potas, 
ao two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N 
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STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL. 


ARCADIA 


REMEMBER. GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK says: 


“Of all annoyances as connected with ‘La Toilette’ none 
For the protection of the is greater than the purchase of some material, apparently the 





BEST, 











consumer we stamp every | very thing required, and the subsequent finding that appear- 
yard with the below stamp. ances are deceitful, and money, time, and trouble have all 


ARCADIA 


been wasted in the acquirement of an article whose beauty = 
was transient, and durability nil. Since our first recom- "T 
mendation of Aroapia VELVRTERN every purchaser has reit- 
erated the praise we bestowed. Many makers would bave 
contented themselves with having thus gained public favor, Ee 
but the great competition in Velveteens, and the praise- 
worthy determination not to be surpassed, have led the man- 
ufacturers of the Arcavia VeLverxen to be constantly seek- | = 
ing improvements, which has resulted in the production of 
— genuine woven fast pile with Genoa face.” N 
ee eee 


VELVETEEN 


REGISTERED 








SEE YOU GET IT. 


Looks like SILK VELVET, | LADIES | Yon should remember this brand costs no 
na | ® more than a poorer quality, and you can get 
ONE THIRD AS MUCH, | it by asking for it, DO SO. 


STOP THIEF!!! 


The beautiful art of “* LUSTRA” PAINTING, invented, copyrighted, and registered by Rufus H. Bragdon, 
Artist, of New York City, is regarded by all as the most superb method of decoration for interior hangings, 
drape’ ries for mantels, clocks, tables, screens, &c., &c., resembling the most exquisite embroidery of ancient 
times, or wonderful applique ‘of metallic fabrics. "The colors for this art work are being imitated by several 
so-called re putable dealers in artists’ materials, who impose upon the public fraudulent, worthless stuff at va- 
rious prices, termed “after the manner of ‘Lustra’ Painting,” or “metallic colors for Lustre Painting,” &c. 
The genuine colors are made under the personal direction of R. H. Bragdon, whose name appears on every 
box, of which there is but one size, containing 30 bottles of colors, and 2 bottles of medium for mixing, the 
price having always been $5. To frustrate these imitations, and place the genuine colors in the hands of these 
who desire to obtain the value of their money, Mr. Bragdon will, for a limited time, sell the complete box of 
colors for $3.50. ‘How to do Lustra Painting” (copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1884), price 50c., enables any 
one to do the work successfully. All orders must be addressed to 


R, H. BR sees Studio Building, 337 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
i 


After Oct. Ist, 1155 Broadway. 














WONDERFUL” 


ELVETEEN 


ao NL Me 


LEWIS'S, 6 West l4th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LEWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufagturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at S& cts. ayard. LE WIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
Card. ‘LE WwW wis: PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


S & CO., 6 West (4th St., N. Y. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION .S V4 
{Ly 








TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
impalpable, 


AND xR 
POWDER. 


ge | SPECIAL 7, adherent. 
. 3° Hygienical /, e 


RICE POWDER 


~ : 
Pg Preparations PREPARED 


4° Pl for WITH BISMUTH 4 
the Teeth and the Mouth, | by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Strect. New ¥ ork: Wholesale, 93 Grands Street. 


is pry GOODS | The Greatest Invention of the Age ! 


By MAIL or EXPRESS PSSp,_,, The MCDOWELL 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, y Garment Drafting 
Shawls, enue, Laces. Embroideries, fi MACHINE, 

ande very thing io DRY GOODS and eee made Gar- 6 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
ments for Ladiew Infants and Children. Men's 
Furnishing Goo Be nolstery,, Fancy Articles. &c. 

PLES and © OK ii REE’ on application. 
COOPER & CONAKD, 9th + ocho Sta.,Philada. 


Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in One. 

Made in all weights 
of Merino.Cashmere, 
and All Wool.Chem- 
jlettes, Princess 
Skirts, Equipoise, 
4 Emancipation,Dress 
Reform, and Com- 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 


i} Shoulder Brace and 
f; Wa Corset combined. 
M” nite f Shoulder Braces, 
enr'® Abdominal Sup- | 
porters, Obstetric Bandages, | DO NoT LOSE THIS RARE CHANCE. 
Price, $82.25. Shoulder Stocking Supporters, 
Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly at- 
tended to. New Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 























| 
| Beware or Trin anp Pastesoarp Imrrations, 
DRESSMAKERS.—|S IT NOT YOUR DUTY 
| to notice every great improvement in your profession ? 
j | We do not ask you to buy, but merely to see this 


WONDERFUL MACHINE, 


| and fest it at your own home for 30 days free of charge. 
| Send now, and 





It makes all garments perfectly by actual measure, 
prevents fullness at bottom of front darts, fits all 
shoulders, saves four fifths of your time, and pays for 
itself every week; the sleeve also is perfection. If 
this were not true, would we let you test the machine at 
your own home for 30 days free of charge? 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 6 West 14th weeeety sow York City. 
Pa ceive free, a costly box of goods which — 
will help all, of either sex, to more Send for Catalogue. Williams, 129 

q ® money right away than anything else WATCHES: St... Chicago. Stes: = 2JEWELRY 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely nicks wateh, $3; solid silver Kigin watch, $9.50; gold Rig.watch, $90. 
sure. At once address Tage & Co., ange, Maine. CCORDION SKIRT PLAITINGS. 
NEW BRAIDS, ALL-OVER EMBROIDERIEsS, 
Send $1. 00 for large box by express. Best | APPLIQU ES, SILK LACES, and other FASHIONA- 

Mixed and Chocolate Candies in the | BLE SPECIALTIES. “THE KURSHEEDT MANU- 

world. Warranted Pure. An Elegant | FACTURING CO., New York City.” Send Stamp 
Present. FRENCH IMPORTING CO., North Haven,Ct. | for descriptive illustrations. Mention this paper. 




















Creat Gal if Silks and Velvet 


21-inch Black Gros Grain Dress Silks, $1, $1.25, $1.50. 
22-inch Black Gros Grain Dress Silks, $1.75, $2, $2.50. 
21-inch Black Radzimirs, extra quality, $1.25, $1.35, 


$1.50. 

21-inch Black Satin Rhadames, 85c., $1, $1.25, $1.50. 

125 pieces Black Satin Brocades, 97c., $1.25, $1.50 
$2, $2.50. 

150 pieces Colored Gros Grain Dress Silks, T5c., S5c., 
$1, $1.25. 


$ 75 pieces Colored Satin Rhadames, $1, $1.25, $1.35, 
1.50. 


VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 


17-inch Black and Colored Velvets, all-silk face, $1.25. 

19-inch Black and Colored Velvets, all-silk face, $1.75. 

19-inch Black and Colored Plushes, all-silk face,$1.75. 

24-inch Seal Plushes for Cloakings, $4, $4.50, $5. 

Black and Colored Brocaded Velveta, in rich designs, 
for Trimmings, Wraps, and Combinations, $2.50, $8, 
$3.25, $3.50, to $5. 

T he above Silks and Velvets are all special bargains 
Offered by us to open the season. 

N. 


B. — Persons desiring samples will please send 
Stamp for postage. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th st., N.Y. 
H.C. FP. 


KOCH & SON, 


Have made a specialty this season in 
CURTAINS, 
DRAPERIES, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, and 


SMYRNA RUCS, 


All of which will be sold, as usual, at prices lower 
than elsewhere. 


6TH AVE. AND 20TH STREET, N. Y. 


W&JSLUANE 


invite inspection of their 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT, 


in which will be found an en- 
tirely new collection of LACE 
CURTAIN VS, in all qualities, 
SILK DAMASKS, TAPES.- 
TRIES, SILK and MOHAIR 
PLUSHES, JUTE VELOURS, 
TURCOMAN GOODS, and 
CRETONNES. 

WINDOW SHADES, CUR- 
TAINS, and PORTIERES 
made and put up on short 
notice. 


BROADWAY, 18th & 19th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


“BALL’S 





CORSETS. 


The ONLY oo, made thes can | be returned by 

its purchaser Sch Shs eek Cr 5 not found 
PERFE Thy ATISFA 
in every respect, nd ts} L refunded oi seller. Made 
in a variety of styles and prices. Fi by first-class 
dealers eve ry where. Beware of worthless imitations, 
None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on the box. 
ACO CORSET CO., Chica 108 dite. 
FOY, HARMON & £O., NEW HAVE 


Madame Marguerite Reed, 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country. Mail orders 
promptly attended to. 34 East 14th St., New York. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVIL, NO. 42, 
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THREE PHASES IN A FASHIONABLE 


MAN'S LIFE. 


AT SIXTEEN, WHEN GOING TO SCHOOL, HE LOVES A GIRL MUCH AT TWENTY-THREE, WHEN FULL OF ROMANCE, CHIVALRY, FINE AT THIRTY-FIVE, WHEN MORE SEDATE AND MATTER-OF-FACT, HE 
OLPER THAN HIMSELF, AND EXALTED SENTIMENTS, HE LOVES FOR LOVE’S SAKE WHERE LOVES (7?) WHERE THERE IS LITTLE BEAUTY BUT PLENTY OF MONEY, 
THERE IS BEAUTY BUT NO MONEY, 


F 4 CETI Dy Sonth he was greatly frightened, but after thinking a minute he 
* — smiled at his fear, saying, ‘* Mamma, just hear that poor horse 
Ir was a Southwestern train-master who issued the following brill- | wiv the whooping-cough !” 
jant order: “‘ Hereafter, when two trains meet on the same track, a 
one must come to a full stop till the other passes.” At the closing of a country school in a Massachusetts village 
———>—_—_—_ one of the committee of examination started to make some re- 
When little Willie L—— first heard the braying of a mule in the | marks in connection with a recitation in Greek history. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


No.1. “Hit! PHLUP! Mose! DE HOUSEIS ON FIAH, AN’ ER SMOKE JES 
STREAMIN' UP FROUGH DE CRACKS IN DE FLO'!” 
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No. 2. DEM CHILLUN IS ALLERS LOAFIN’ ’ROUN’ TOWN WHEN DEY's WANTED.” 


*“*We have heard,” said he, “that when Alex- 
ander the Great conquered the city of Gaza he 
caused a punishment to be inflicted upon Batis, 
the commander of the city, who had resisted him, 
This punishment, we learn, was the attaching of 
the living body of Batis to the wheel of a chariot 
which Alexander himself drove through the 
streets. Now, my dear children,” continued the 
committeeman,“ I was reading within aday or two 
something of the life of Alexander, and I recall 
that the article mentioned that Alexander learned, 
when a child, the Iliad of Homer. Now in this 
Tliad we find that Achilles inflicted this same bar- 
barous punishment upon Hector, over whom he 
was victorious.” 

At this point the face of a bright little boy from 
a neighboring city, who was visiting the school 
with his country cousins, lit up with an interest 
which did not escape the speaker. 

, “I think that this little man knows what I am 
going tosay. Don’t you, my boy?” 

“Yes, sir,” cried Tommy, triumphantly. “ You 
mean that Alexander oughtn't ter have read dime 
novels,” 


As they were singing the voluntary in church, a 
young man, sitting in the pew back of a gayly 
dressed lady, whispered to a friend by his side, 
“Mrs. Brown’s bonnet is so ‘loud’ that I can not 
hear the singing.” 

—— 

A man living up in the “ back country” went 
to a neighborhood prayer-meeting one evening 
when the roads were very icy. The meeting was 
somewhat protracted, and when he started for 
home he decided to shorten his way by “ cutting 
*cross lots.” 

He tried it. Being a little “enthused” by the 
meeting, he did not look well to his physical foot- 
steps, or had forgotten what obstruction lay in 
that particular direction, and before he recollect- 
ed, his feet found no resting-place, and he sud- 
denly sat down all over in the bottom of one of 
those curious hollows which country people call 
* pot-holes,” like an enormous punch-bowl, with 
smooth sloping sides, just then as smooth as a 
punch-bowl with the heavy coating of ice all over 
it. The night was very cold, and the place a 
“back lot” where there was little chance of any 
one passing. But he began to call when he col- 
lected himself sufficiently to know where he was. 
He called, and then he yelled. No good. He knew 
he would freeze to death if he staid there all 
night, so he set his wits to work, finding his voice 
did no good. He tried to cut steps in the ice with 
his pocket-knife, and broke it. Every device 
which his limited resources allowed him to try 
failed, until in his struggles Nature, sweet Mo- 
ther Nature, came to his aid with a brilliant sug- 
gestion. He pulled off his boots, and when his 
socks were thoroughly saturated, he made mighty 
efforts as his freezing socks stuck to the icy slope, 
and actually went up by “freezing on.” But he 
had to leave his boots behind him, and so the 


story got out. 
IN MEMORY OF THE DUDE. 


[“ The dude is dead,” said a fashionable tailor, “and any tai- 
lor who cuts clothing after dude patterns this autumn or winter 
will be behind the times.””]—Datly Paper, 


The dude is dead, the dude is dead! 
Oh, stay that cynic fling. 

What evil can you say he did, 
Who never did a thing? 


He made no war on humankind— 
You'd hardly thought he would. 

If minded so, he walked and walked; 
If not, he stood and stood. 


His days were passed in gentle thoughts: 
He aimed not to appall. 

He always thought about himself— 
The gentlest theme of all. 


But if he thought about his clothes— 
Our wonde? and his pride— 
Then should we mourn on all the more, 
For t'was his clothes that died. 
ame kot WS Nearer 


Euprr Sister (to Mary, who has just received a 
venny from papa). * Do you love your mamma, 
lary ?” 

Mary. “ Yes; she is very nice; but she is so 

very economical.” 
—_—_——_@—_—_— 
NO DOUBT OF IT. 


“Oh, I've had such a lovely summer!” 
Said Lu, with her cheeks all aglow, 

As, her lap full of grapes, in the old-fashioned 

swing, 

She carelessly swung to and fro. - 

“T’ve been boating, and crabbing, and driving ; 
Lawn tennis I've played, and croquet ; 

And almost every night, with the jolliest set, 
I've danced till the break of the day.” 


“And which of these many amusements,” 
I asked, “do you think you like best?” 

For a moment her blue eyes looked thoughtful, 

and then, 

Gayly laughing, she frankly confessed, 

** Well, to tell you the truth as I find it— 
These grapes are remarkably sweet— 

Whether fon is nice, nicer, or nicest, depends 
Very much on the fellows you meet.” 
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THE HANSOM CAB IN NEW YORK. 
CABBY, “IF 1 HAD WAN OF THIM NEW THINGS ME FORTUNE WOULD BE 


MADE INTOIRELY.. I'LL SEE IF | CAN'T TURN THIS OULD RATTLETHRAP OF 
MINE INTO SOMETHING LIKE THAT,” 











“IT's A COWLD DAY WHIN I'M LIFT. I'LL HAVE THE FINEST TURN-OUT 
IN THE PARK, ‘THERE'S NO USE IN TALKING, THEY CAN'T FOOL THE OIRISH,” 

















“SHURE, THIN, IT’S A FINE JOB I'VE MADE OF IT. YOU'D NIVER KNOW 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWANE IT AND WAN THAT JIST CAME OVER FROM LON- 
DON. ITLL JIST TAKE A TURN AROUND THE PARK AND SURPRISE THE BYES,” 
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——— y — 0.J-MURPHY, 





“HOwLy HiveNs! If I GET OUT O' THIS ALOIVE, I'LL NIVER COVET 
ME NEIGHBOR'S CAB AGAIN.” 





